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HE FRANK AND FRIENDLY TONE of the pre- 
liminary British reply to our protest of December 28 
appeals to American editors, and tho in essence it seems 

to deny our claims, they hope that the conciliatory spirit evi- 

denced presages less British interference with our commerce 
under the plea of searching for contraband. After examining 
his virtual denial of our grievances, our press seem as a whole 
by no means willing either to accept Sir Edward Grey’s state- 
ments of fact at their face value or to consider his arguments 
conclusive. , True, some believe that the British diplomat has 
scored on our State Department in the xchange of documents, 
or admit that the British point of view is substantially correct. 

To others the British document is ‘‘a skilfully worded denial of 

American rights,’’ and these believe that England would like to 

exchange polite notes indefinitely while her cruisers harried our 

‘shipping, and even assert, with the Washington Post, that ‘‘just 

as Germany destroyed Belgium on the plea of military necessity, 

* England proposes to destroy American commerce.” But most 

of our editors remember, with the Detroit Free Press, that the 

reply ‘‘is in no sense a final statement of position, that it is rather 
an acknowledgment of receipt of a note, or, at most, an opening 
of debate, and perhaps an intimation of what is to be the general 
trend of the final reply.’”’ So they point out Sir Edward Grey’s 
| errors and insist upon American rights with the same candid 
friendliness and assurance of a peaceful settlement which char- 
acterize the note prepared by that keen and urbane diplomat. 
The American note was considered in our issue for January 9. 

The British reply, as published in the American newspapers, 

opens with the usual polite phrases, and then goes on to say: 







































“His Majesty’s Government cordially concur in the principle 
enunciated by the Government of the United States that a 
belligerent in dealing with trade between neutrals should not 
"interfere unless such interference is necessary to protect the 
' belligerent’s national safety, and then only to the extent to 
Which this is necessary. We shall endeavor to kee p our action 
Within the limits of this principle, on the understanding that it 
admits our right to interfere when such interference is not with 
bona-fide trade between the United States and another neutral 
country, but with trade in contraband destined for the enemy’s 
country, and we are ready, whenever our action may unintention- 
ally exceed this principle, to make redress.” 


Sir Edward Grey does not think his Government to blame 
‘for American trade losses in the war. These, 
/™ general to ‘‘the existence of a state of war and consequent 


he says, are due 





HOW OUR PRESS TAKE THE BRITISH REPLY 











shrinkage of trade,” 
especially in such countries as the United Kingdom, France, and 
Germany, rather than to interference with American trade with 
neutrals. And he wonders whether such American trade really 
has been hampered, since exports from New York to Denmark 
Sweden, 


diminution of purchasing power and 


Norway, and Italy were, according to figures he cites, 
1914, than in November, 1913, and 
but slightly less in the case of Holland. The 
objected to the detention of copper cargoes. 


much greater in November, 
American note 
Sir Edward Grey 
has figures covering approximately the first five months of the 
war, showing that our exports to Italy were double those of the 
corresponding period in 1913, and revealing a greater increase 
With such figures, he says, “‘ the 
presumption is very strong that the bulk of copper has been 


in the case of other countries. 


intended for the use of a belligerent who can not import it 


direct.” In reply to our reminder that British precedents 
rule against the seizure of foodstuffs unless actually consigned 
to a belligerent’s armed forces, Sir Edward Grey admits the 
principle, and states his belief that it has hitherto been adhered 
to in practise and that it is the present British intention to 


adhere to it. But, he adds, 


“We can not give an unlimited and unconditional undertaking 
in view of the departure by those against whom we are fighting 
from hitherto accepted rules of civilization and humanity, and 
the uncertainty as to the extent to which such rules may be 
violated by them in future.” 





The vexed question of seizures is thus discust in part by Sir 
Edward Grey: 


‘“‘From August 4 last to January 3 the number of steamships 
proceeding from the United States for Holland, Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, and Italy has been 773. Of these there are 
forty-five which have had consignments or cargoes placed in the 
prize-court, while of the ships themselves only eight have been 
placed in the prize-court, and one of these has since been released. 
It is, however, essential under modern conditions that where 
there is real ground for suspecting the presence of contraband 
the vessels should be brought into port for examination; in no 
other way can the right of search be exercised, and but for this 
practise it would have to be completely abandoned. ..... : 

‘‘Information has reached us that, precisely because we have 
declared our intention of not interfering with cotton, ships 
carrying cotton will be specially selected to earry concealed 
contraband, and we have been warned that copper will be con- 
cealed in bales of cotton. . . . The only way to prove our case 
would be to examine and weigh the bales, a process that could be 
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carried out only by bringing the vessel into a port. In such a 
ease, or if examination justified the action of his Majesty’s 
Government, the case shall be brought before a prize-court and 
dealt with in the ordinary way.” 


The British Government, it asserts, is ‘‘confronted with the 
growing danger that neutral countries contiguous to the enemy 
will become on a scale hitherto unprecedented a base of supplies 
for the armed soldiers of our enemies and for materials for 
manufacturing armament,” so ‘‘we endeavor in the interest of 
our own national safety to prevent this danger by intercepting 
goods really destined for the enemy, without interfering with 
those which are bona fide neutral.” 

This note “gives excellent promise of an early and satis- 
factory understanding between the two Governments,”’ believes 
the New York Evening Post, and 


band or the rights of neutrals.” Great Britain may be justified 
in exercising extra vigilance, and our Government, perhaps, 
ought do something to prevent evasion on the part of shippers, 
but ‘‘the fact that our exports to Dutch, Italian, and Scandi- 
navian ports show a large increase compared to those before the 
war is not in itself evidence of anything wrong. It is a natural 
result of virtual exclusion from ports formerly used and furnishes 
no evidence of trading with ‘enemies.’’ The Boston Herald 
and the Syracuse Herald argue similarly, and the Philadelphia 
Record thus disposes of the British doctrine of ‘‘continuous 
voyages’”’: 


“Our seizure during the Civil War of cargoes consigned to 
Nassau, and the British seizure during the Boer War of cargoes 
bound to Delagoa Bay, are not analogous to the British seizure 
of eargoes destined for Sweden 





these words practically sum up 
the comment of the New York 
Herald, Tribune, Evening Sun, 
Press, and Globe, Pittsburg Dis- 
patch, Brooklyn Eagle, Newark 
News, Washington Star and 
Times, Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
and Detroit Free Press. Other 
dailies are no less confident of a 
happy ending, but see certain 
important points of controversy, 
and find much to complain of in 
English practises. ‘‘Sir Edward 
Grey’s note is very friendly,” 
the Philadelphia North American 
remarks—“‘he is willing to prom- 
ise anything except not to search 
The Fatherland 
(New York) probably fairly repre- 
sents German-American opinion 
when it speaks of ‘‘Great Brit- 
‘ain’s attempt to destroy Ameri- 


ENGLAND 


American ships.” 





MEDITE 
SEA ; 







or Denmark or Italy. The Brit- 
ish and Portuguese colonial ports 
are so small that cargoes of abso- 
lute or conditional military sup- 
plies could not possibly be sup- 
posed to be destined for local 
consumption. On the other 
hand, our shipments of wheat, 
or copper, or rubber to countries 
having millions of inhabitants 
must be presumed to be in the 
ordinary course of trade. The 
charge that they are not must 
be supported by something more 
than a mere suspicion.” 


The British presumption that 
our copper shipments to neutral 
countries are really destined for 
Germany is not justified, in the 
opinion of the New York Times, 
a paper particularly friendly to 
Great Britain on the issues of 
the war. In the first place, Italy 
has prohibited the exportation of 








can commerce under pretext of 
making war on Germany and 
Austria-Hungary.”” Great Brit- 
ain, notes the New York Morn- 
ing Telegraph, “talks at length, ratte Aimecaa a 
but makes no promises.” But 
The Telegraph can not believe, 
it adds, ‘‘that Great Britain can think America will allow 
her ships to be held upon the high seas and seized just 
bull-headed English naval officer thinks the 
cargoes may be intended for Germany.’ Something, admits 
the Rochester Herald, must be conceded to the ‘‘dilatoriness 
and inefficiency’’ and the ‘stupidity’ of untrained British 
inspection officials. ‘‘That incompetency was inevitable in 
this department of British war preparation, just as it was in 
the inauguration of her cumbersome and blundering press 
censorship.” 


because some 


But there has been more to complain of than 
inefficiency, it adds, and, with several of its contemporaries, it 
does not consider Sir Edward Grey’s note a sufficient answer to 
these complaints. 

There are, too, the figures showing the increasing volume 
of American exports to neutral European ports. What that 
volume may be, declares the New York Evening Mail, ‘“‘is of no 
concern to the British or any other foreign Gove nment, and no 
foreign Government is called upon to go into it any more than 
into the number of hogs shipped from Kansas City to Chicago.” 
With a little more consideration for the English point of view, 
the New York Journal of Commerce points out that the proximity 
of Italy, Holland, and the Scandinavian countries “‘to the markets 
of Germany and Austria and the facility of transfers of goods 
to their territory.do not change the principles affecting contra- 


UNBLOCKADED AUSTRO-GERMAN FRONTIERS. 

Neutral boundaries, shown in dotted lines. Only the comparatively 
short North Sea and Adriatic coasts-can be blockaded by the Allied 
navies, while the Teutonic allies may keep up business relations with 
Switzerland and Italy to the south, Denmark and Holland to the 
north, and with Sweden and Norway, across the Baltic, which the 
So England’s problem is to isolate her 
enemy without injustice to neutrals. 


‘in the 


Italy has for some months been 


copper; second place, 
engaged in active military prepa- 
rations’’; for a third count, ‘we 
may point out that Italy can now 
obtain no copper from Germany 
iven if the Brit- 
ish contention is partly true, the burden of proof is on Great 
Britain, says the New York Sun, ‘‘to show destination to the 
enemy.” 


and Austria.” 


England’s offer of redress is not all that is desired, 
The Sun adds. She “ought not to have a free hand because 
she is willing to pay up afterward when proved to be in the 
wrong.” It is quite essential, as The Sun sees it, “that neu- 
tral ships should be allowed to proceed if there is nothing 
more against their cargoes than suspicion or a case ‘framed up’ 
for the prize-court lest the enemy gain an advantage.’’ More- 
over, the fact that ‘‘the exercise of the right of search is no 
longer easily practicable in the open sea” does not ‘justify the 
taking of any ship on mere suspicion to an English port.”’ The 
examination in port, the Washington Post points out, ‘‘can be 
made so detailed and can be so unduly prolonged as to result in 
The Boston News 
Bureau thinks British insistence ought to be directed toward 


a practical prohibition of further trade.” 


the neutral countries suspected of transshipment rather than 
toward the United States, and it finds serious omission on Sif 
Edward Grey’s part in the fact that— 


“‘While it is submitted that cargoes of only 45 out of 773 ships 
bound to the neutrals in question had been taken to prize-court, 
and but.eight of the ships, no mention is made of he number of 
instances of detention and later release, which also had formed 
part of our complaint. Likewise there is the lack of formal 
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recognition of the general deterring influence upon our exporters 
and their natural uneasiness as to the future.” 

.The same editor finds also “‘a queer doctrine’’ in the reply, 
namely, that future British action regarding foodstuffs shall 
depend on the degree to which the Germans continue to depart 
“from accepted rules of civilization and humanity.” This, he 


observes, ‘‘is not only rather irrelevant from our view-point, 


Py 


but also might be made so 
elastic as to cover any con- 
tingency, however infring- 
ing our rights and inter- 


ests.’ Neutral trade, says fee 

the Indianapolis News, 4 a 
“ean hardly be penalized FAA 4 
for the sins of the belliger- WN 
ents.” Surely, adds the RSYSF: 
Bes, a3 a y me Sy | oe 
New York Times, ‘“‘the ‘ nat 


British Government does 
not expect us to accept as 
a principle of international 
law the doctrine that it is 
right to punish our com- 
merce for the sins of Ger-§ 
man or Austrian troops in 
the field.” 

Internationa! law, ob- 
serves the New York Com- 
mercial, “is a ghastly farce 


Gj 


in war-time when in prac- 
tise contraband rules are 
whatever a strong belliger- 
ent chooses to lay down for 
the guidance of its own 
navy and the information 
of neutrals.”” At the very 
best, ‘‘Great Britain owes 
it to all neutrals to tell them 
what are these rules,” and 
to “stick to them.” 

That Great Britain ‘‘is 
paltering with a serious 
question,”’ is the sharp dec- 
laration of the New York 
World, which explains: 
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subjected neutral commerce to her own caprice and made it 
suffer the penalties of her own cumbersome administration. 
All this Great Britain has justified, as the German Chancellor 
justified the invasion of Belgium, by proclaiming it a necessity. . . 

“Some British comment seems to imply that while it is a 
crime to use German militarism to destroy neutral rights, there 
is something to be said for British naval power when it follows 
the German example. If that were so, England would pre- 
sent the curious spectacle 
of a people fighting and 
dying for public law on 
land while it violated pub- 
lic law at sea.”’ 


Tho Sir Edward Grey’s 
arguments are so _ freely 
criticized, it must not be 
thought that they do not 
earry conviction to some 
editorial minds. The in- 
crease of exports to Eu- 
ropean neutral countries 
impresses the Providence 
Journal, for instance, which 
believes that such a show- 
ing ‘“‘does not improve the 
position the State Depart- 
ment has assumed.” The 
reply, in the opinion of 
the Albany Knickerbocker 





Press, “is more compe- 
tently done than the pro- 
test. . . . In this battle of 


diplomatic words the odds 
are greatly in 
British victory.” 
“‘the 
was woven 


favor of 
Whereas 
American protest 
through by 


generalities, theories, and 


general principles,’’ the 
British reply, .avers the 
Baltimore American, 
“holds to concrete facts, 
and British diplomacy has 
been victorious.” This 
country, we are told, “did 








“With so many nations 
at war and control of the 
seas held by two of them, 
Great Britain and France, 
as allies, there can be no 
doubt that every belliger- 
ent right will befully maintained. The great problem to-day 
is the protection of neutral rights, and that duty naturally de- 
volves upon the United States. We shall fall far short of the 
requirements of national dignity and self-interest if we drop the 
controversy at its present stage....... 

“Great Britain is at war with Germany and is entitled in the 
Prosecution of the struggle to use all the resources of civiliza- 
tion. To blockade Germany, it has closed the North Sea, and 
yet it has not, according to the laws of civilization, declared a 
blockade and assumed its responsibilities. To keep certain 
supplies out of Germany, it has terrorized innocent neutral 
commerce. To use its great sea power against an enemy with 
the utmost effect, it has not scrupled even by ecaprice to bring 
disaster upon a friend. When it is remonstrated with it pleads 
hecessity, which in war knows neither friends nor law, and sharp 
practise on our part, of which it offers no proof.” 


your place will go next.”’ 


But the strongest denunciation of Great Britain comes from 
the editorial pages of The New Republic. 
this writer, 


England, declares 


“has steadily encroached upon the rights of neutrals, she who 
8 supposed to be fighting for the sanctity of neutrals. She 
has stretched the rules of contraband beyond all precedent, has 


THE U.S. A. NOTE. 
JOHN BULL—‘Sorry to inconvenience you, but if we don’t get the fire out, 


UNcLE SaAM—‘ That’s all very well, but you're interfering with my trade.” 


not intend to back up its 
demands, and it will not,” 
and the protest is ‘‘a shot 
in the air.”’ One sugges- 
tion in the reply should 
be carefully pondered, in the Wall Street Journal’s opinion: 


Opinion (London). 


“Tt is that attempts have been made to smuggle admitted 
contraband in cotton-bales and in other ways. In such an 
international court of equity as this, the old equity rule still 
holds: the complainant must come into court with clean 
hands.” 


When it is boiled down, says this editor, the only point at 
issue will be that of “the delay of American cargoes in British 
or French ports.’””’ And The Wall Street Journal concludes, in 
words that must read pleasantly to British ears: 

‘“When you are fighting for your life, and happen to have the 
other man down, the fact that the noise you make keeps your 
neighbor’s children awake, or makes the nurse strike for higher 
wages, will not materially change your policy. To the extent 
of the damage you inflict you promise to compensate him, after 
the fight is over. You do so because this is a real military 
necessity, and not an improvised one, like the violation of the 
neutrality of Belgium.”’ 

Similarly, the New Haven Journal-Courier feels ‘‘bound to 
say that the British attitude is reasonable, tho avowedly an 
interference with our normal life.” 
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THE PRESIDENT’S PLEA FOR DEMOCRATIC 
TEAM-WORK 


HIS COUNTRY, President Wilson assured a Jackson 

day audience in Indianapolis, ‘‘is not going to use any 

party that ean not do consistent and continuous team- 
work.”’ And perhaps with a shuddering recollection of the 
chasm that rent his party the last time it was in power, he con- 
tinued significantly: ‘‘If any group of men should dare to break 
the solidarity of the Democratic team for any purpose, or from 
any motive, theirs will be a most unenviable notoriety, and a 
responsibility which will bring deep bitterness to them.’’ Re- 
minding his hearers that he had not spent a large part of his life 
in college without knowing ‘‘what a team means’”’ and “what 
the captain of a team must have if he is going to win,”’ he added: 
“If a man will not play in the team, then he does not belong to 
the team.’’ Here, thinks the Chicago Herald (Ind.), is a virtual 
’ to: ‘‘mend 
And the Portland Oregonian (Rep.) 
remarks more specifically: ‘‘These remarks imply that he would 
read out of the party Senators Reed, O’Gorman, Hitchcock, 
Martine, and others who have opposed him, and whom he has 
ignored in filling Federal offices.”” Other 
Governor Colquitt, of Texas, and Mr. Hearst as conspicuous 
Democrats who have deserted the Wilson banner. 


notice to some members of the Democratic ‘‘ team’ 
their ways or get out.” 


editors mention 
By way of 
warning, the Portland paper reminds the President that ‘his 
predecessor tried to read insurgents out of the party and was 
the ‘ worst-licked,’ tho the ‘ best-liked,’ of our Presidents.’’ But 
as the Chicago News (Ind.) sees it, the President’s oppcnents 
within the party are more in need of a word of friendly warning 
than the President is. Admitting that certain Democratic 
Senators and Representatives have of late been organizing to 
fight Mr. Wilson, The News remarks that ‘“‘nothing short of the 
spoilsman’s usual appalling stupidity or a mania for political 
suicide could have driven them to this course.’’ Citing the state- 
ment of Washington correspondents that this systematic opposi- 
tion to the President within his party has been planned in order 
to convince the rank and file that he could not be elected to a 
second term if nominated, this Chicago paper continues: 

“‘But why any other Democrat should want the nomination 
if President Wilson can not win in 1916 is difficult to under- 
stand. The President’s chief rival in 1912, Champ Clark, 
exprest the situation well when he said that if Wilson’s Adminis- 
tration was a success no one else could get the nomination in 
1916, and if it was not a sueeess no one else would want the 
nomination. ...... 

“The fact is that President Wilson’s Administration thus far 
has been conspicuously successful. The President’s enemies 
in his own party wish to kill him off in order that they may 
secure greater personal advantage from the political strength 
he has brought to the party.” 


To the Pittsburg Dispatch (Rep.) ‘‘perhaps the most signif- 
icant feature of the President’s address was the unconcealed fear 
that his Administration was in danger most from disaffection 


in his own party.’”’ This paper goes on to say: 


‘*‘Despite his assumption that two-thirds of the Democrats 
are progressives willing to follow an ‘animated conservative,’ 
as he terms himself, there have been numerous signs that the 
Democratic representatives at Washington and the Democratic 
organizations in many of the States would prefer less animation 
of his particular variety. In short, there is every prospect 
that he will have to do a good deal of lying awake watching his 
own party during the next year or two.” 

In the opinion, however, of the New York World, one of the 
strongest Democratic organs in the East, ‘if Democrats are 
incapable of giving honest support to a President like Woodrow 
Wilson, he is the last Democratic President that this generation 
is likely to see.”” One passage in the President’s Indianapolis 
speech was interpreted by his audience as referring to the 
possibility of his renomination, despite his own assurance that he 


‘didn’t intend to start anything then.”’ He said, after claiming 
a sympathetic knowledge of ‘‘the temper and the principles of 
the American people’’: ‘‘There may come a time when the 
American people will have to judge whether I know what I am 
talking about or not.’”’ Altho he ‘later repeated in Washington 
his denial that this had any reference to his candidacy, never- 
theless, as the Washington correspondents point out, he did not 
say he would not be a candidate. According to the Evening 
Sun’s correspondent, while reaffirming that he had not intended 


to ‘start anything,’ he laughingly admitted that his words had 


started something. 

-apers and politicians outside of the Democratic fold discern 
in the President’s plea for party harmony a manifestation of 
unblushing bossism. Thus Senator Borah, of Idaho, who has 
been mentioned of late in discussions of Republican presidential 
timber, declares that Mr. Wilson’s picture of himself as captain 
of the Democratic team is an acceptance of ‘‘the sole and central 
principle upon which every corrupt machine was ever organized 


or put into existence.’”” Mr. Borah goes on to say: 


“If the President had said: ‘If any man shall, for unrighteous 
or for mere patronage purposes or for any indefensible reason, 
assume to break the solidarity of the Democratic party’ he would 
have been upon safe ground; his position would have been 
unassailable; but, mind you, the language which fell from the 
lips of the leader of the Democratic party at Indianapolis was 
not different from that which Tom Taggart would have issued to 
the men in [ndianapolis, eighty of whom have just pleaded 
guilty to the crime of corruption; it is not different from the 
language which would be used by Mr. Murphy, of New York, 
to his satellitish and slavish adherents to follow the dictates of 
the captain regardless of what their volition, their conscience, or 
their judgment might suggest.” 


The North Senator 
Borah’s indignation over the President’s warning to disrupters, 


Philadelphia American (Prog.) shares 


“for any purpose or from any motive,” of ‘‘the solidarity of 


the Democratic team.” ‘There could hardly be a more menaec- 
ing declaration of a purpose to extinguish freedom of thought 
and action among the Democratic members of Congress,”’ says 
the Philadelphia paper. 

Among other isolated passages in the President’s speech which 
attract special editorial attention in both camps we cite the 
following: 


““The trouble with the Republican party is that it has not had 
a new idea for thirty years. ...... 

‘Politics in this country does not depend any longer upon the 
regular members of either party. There are not enough regular 
Republicans in this country to take and hold national power, 
and I must immediately add that there are not enough regular 
Democrats, either. This country is guided and its policy is 
determined by the independent voters. . . . What seems per- 
fectly evident to me is this, that if you made a rough reckoning 
you would have to admit that only about one-third of the 
Republican party is progressive; and you would also have to 
admit that about two-thirds of the Democratic party is pro- 
gressive. Therefore, the independent progressive voter finds 
a great deal more company in the Democratic ranks than in the 
Republican ranks. ...... 

“There is a very simple way in which the Democratic party 
could help the workingmen. If we were simply to establish a 
great Federal employment bureau it would do a great thing. 
The laborer in this country needs to be guided from oppor- 
tunity to opportunity. ...... 

“T want to say a word about Mexico. I hold it as a 
fundamental principle, and so do you, that every people has the 
right to determine its own form of government, and uniil this 
recent revolution in Mexico, until the end of the Diaz reign, 80 
per cent. of the people of Mexico never had a look-in in determin- 
ing who should be their governors, or what their government 
should be. Now, I am for the 80 per cent. It is none of my 
business and it is none of your business how long they take i 
determining it. It is none of my business and it is none of yours 
how they go about the business. The country is theirs, the 
government is theirs; the liberty, if they can get it—and God 
speed them in getting it—is theirs; and so far as my influence 
goes, while I am President, nobody shall interfere with it.” 
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“‘WHO WISHED THAT ON ME?” 
—Carter in the New York Evening Sun. 


to the north, the Ist Ottomans suffered severe loss and defeat. 
the south, and, by report, holding his ground. 





Turkey’s chagrin at its share in the war, as depicted above, relates particularly to the defeat of three Ottoman army corps in Transcaucasia 
on January 3 and 4, when the 9th Ottomans were completely wiped out at Sari Kamysh, and the 10th Ottomans put to rout; while at Ardahan, 
But the Young Turk did not ‘go west’ far. 
Moreover, his recent capture of Tabriz, Persia, is said to threaten Russia in a vulnerable spot. 


CARTOON SKETCHES OF THE FIRST BIG RUSSO-TURKISH BATTLE. 
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“GO WEST, YOUNG TURK, GO WEST!” 
—Weed in the New York Tribune. 


He is rallying at Karaourgan, to 








THE APENNINE EARTHQUAKE 


ALAMITY, as one writer now remarks, ‘“‘is no respecter 

of neutrals,” while another finds ‘‘something grimly 

ironical in the fact that while Italy is with difficulty 
keeping out of a war which many of her people are eager to 
enter, there occurs an earthquake which inflicts upon a consider- 
able part of the country disasters that reduce it to about the 
same condition as Belgium’s.’’ Towns, the New York Times 
continues, ‘‘have been wrecked as if by the bombardment of 
big guns, thousands have been killed, and a greater number of 
thousands driven, ruined and helpless, into their devastated fields, 
al for no fault of their own.’ Central Italy, from Naples to 
Florence and Ferrara, and from the Tyrrhenian to the Adriatic, 
felt the shock. It was most severe in the Apennine province 
of the Abruzzi, east of Rome. Here, scores of towns were badly 
damaged, and at least one, Avezzano, entirely destroyed. The 
earthquake of January 13, the New York Sun believes, will 
prove a greater disaster. than the Neapolitan shock of 1857, 
when 12,300 persons lost their lives, and will be second only in 
the number of its victims to the upheaval that destroyed Messina 
and Reggio in 1908 with a loss of 77,283 lives. Last week’s 
earthquake spread disaster over a much wider area than in either 
Previous instance. The early reports of casualties were neces- 
sarily vague, since much of the devastated region was rural, and 
railroad and telegraph communications were at once cut off. 
In.the more distant areas whole hamlets are said to have dis- 
appeared, so that weeks may elapse before the final full toll of 
the “terremoto”’ ean be accurately set down. First estimates, 
however, placed the number of dead at between 20,000 and 
30,000, with that 6f the injured exceeding the latter figure. 
Rome suffered no loss of life, but many buildings, ancient 
tuins, and public monuments were damaged. The dispatches 
are full of tales of destruction, horror, suffering, heroism, and 
Prompt, efficient work of relief. King Victor Emmanuel hastened 


at once to Avezzano, fifty miles from Rome, where about! 8,000 
were killed in a total population of 12,000. Some adviséd him 
to stay in the capital to keep in touch with international affairs, 
but he replied: ‘‘ The sufferings of my people are nearer my heart 
than anything else.”’ 

The earthquake, says the New York Times, “will add new 
burdens to those, already sufficiently heavy, that are carried by 
the neutral nations.’”’ For the ‘stricken inhabitants of the 
Alban and Volscian hills’? must be helped, and to the United 
States ‘‘the first and loudest call for assistance will be made.” 
Funds for the Italian sufferers have been started, and generous 
contributions are reported from the compatriots of the sufferers. 

The causes of the earthquake will be discust at leisure by 
scientists, and the damage to Italian art and antiquities will be 
appraised later. Just now another thought rises in every mind, 
close upon the involuntary impulses of horror and sympathy— 
will the earthquake change Italy’s attitude toward the war? 
Italy herself, thinks the New York World, ‘will have cause for 
satisfaction if this ‘act of God’ tips the seale of indecision and 
keeps the nation from going to needless war. Her calamity at 
home, with its havoe comparable to that of war, is enough to 
engage all her attention.”” Herewith one of the papers repre- 
senting Italians in this country emphatically agrees. 
New York Bollettino della Sera: 


Says the 


“The crushing blow of this earthquake has come to warn us 
not to be too ambitious or too haughty, and that we ought to 
remain as we are, the wards of all Europe. Italy, without 
striking a blow, has already lost her first battle.’’ 


On the other hand, Prof. Vittorio Racca, of New York Uni- 
versity and the University of Rome, says in the New York World: 


“I think that Italy will enter the war, but I don’t see just 
what that has to do with the disaster, for I know that it will 
have absolutely no effect upon the final decision of the country. 


We will not be cut off from our purpose even by such a disaster 
as this.”’ 
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VICTORY FOR THE TEACHER-MOTHER 


HE BATTLE of the New York City Board of Education 

against the teacher-mothers, the city officials, the State 

Supreme Court, and public opinion and press criticism 
the country over, has at length reached a ‘‘common-sense 
’ as many papers call it. Dr. John H. Finley, State 
Commissioner of Education, decides that motherhood is not 
‘neglect of duty,” and a teacher may not be discharged for that 
cause, so Mrs. Bridget C. Peixotto, the original “‘culprit,” is 
reinstated with full pay for the 


decision,’ 
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CONGRESS DEAF TO WOMAN’S PLEA 
A LTHO CONGRESS last week rejected, by a vote of 204 


to 174, the proposed constitutional amendment to 

give nation-wide suffrage to women, the suffragists 

seem to extract almost as much comfort from the result as their 
foes, the antisuffragists. Thus Dr. Anna Howard Shaw, presi- 
dent of the National Suffrage Association, rejoices that equal 
suffrage, having had its day in Congress, ‘‘is now a political and 
national question,’ and that the suffragists ‘‘now have an 
alinement from which we can 





period of suspension, and the 
other teacher-mothers are ex- 
pected to fare equally well. 
The earlier stages of the con- 
troversy will be found chroni- 
cled in our issues for November 
land 29, 191% The press find 
the decision very gratifying. 
The New York 
joices particularly that ‘‘intelli- 
gence and common sense have 


Tribune re- 


once more righted an injustice 
inflicted by dull and slow-mov- 
The World 
epitomizes the whole contro- 


ing officialdom.” 


versy, with its present and 
future possibilities, in these 


words: 


‘Where it is not lawful to 
discharge a teacher merely be- 
cause of marriage, a Board of 
Education may not end her 
services because of maternity. 
‘Absence for the most credit- 
able social reason’ can not be 
construed as ‘neglect of duty.’ 
Teacher-mothers may be dis- 
missed for general inefficiency 
when that appears, but not for 
being mothers.” 


Dr. Finley, who, the Court 
of Appeals decreed, was Mrs. 
Peixotto’s only recourse from 
the judgment of the Board of 
Education, bases his decision 
upon legal precedent, which 
has already established, first, 
that a teacher may not be 
dismissed for marrying subse- 
quent to her appointment, and, 
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NOT “NEGLECT OF DUTY.” 


is now reinstated by order of the 
e 








Mrs. Bridget C. Peixotto, dismissed by the New York City Board 
of Education for absence from duty at the time her child was born, 


move forward.” And Mrs. 
Carrie Chapman Catt, presi- 
dent of the International 
Suffrage Association, speaking 
the day after the amendment’s 
defeat, further explains why the 
suffragists see victory await- 
ing them beyond this failure: 

““Not very long ago such a 
debate on woman suffrage in 
the House of Representatives 
would have been impossible. 
Ten years ago we wouldn't 
have carried a _ corporal’s 
guard of voters. Five years 
ago we would not have carried 
half the number that we had 
on Tuesday.” 

On the other hand, Mrs. 
Arthur M. Dodge, president 
of the National Association 
Opposed to Woman Suffrage, 
finds the result ‘‘most gratify- 
ing,” and predicts that ‘from 
now on the wave of suffrage 
hysteria will be on the wane.” 
The vote in the House was 
she adds, ‘‘as to per- 
suade the country forever 
that the National Congress 
will not undertake to dictate 
to the various States what 
they shall do in the regula- 
tion of their franchise.’’ An- 
other antisuffrage leader, Miss 
Alice Hill Chittenden, presi- 
dent of the New York State 
Association Opposed to Wo- 
man Suffrage, is quoted as 
saying: 


such, 


State Commissioner of Education. 








secondl¥, in Chief Justice Bart- 

lett’s opinion on this particular case, that she may not be dis- 
missed “for that which is the lawful, natural consequence of 
marriage and its social sanction.”” Dr. Finley states: 


“The statute relating to dismissal of teachers does not indicate 
that absence of a married woman-teacher for the purpose of 
bearing a child constitutes a cause for dismissal. There is no 
statutory prohibition of the employment of a married woman as a 
teacher in the public schools of the city of New York, nor is 
there any by-law or regulation which forbids it....... 

‘** As Commissioner I would give every possible aid in my power 
to promote devotion to duty, zealous service, and efficiency on the 
part of the teachers of the State, to prevent neglect of duty and 
inefficiency and to eliminate incompetence; and I attribute only 
such high purposes to the Board of Education in its action in this 
case. But | am of the clear opinion, which I am obliged to follow, 
that these ends and purposes will not be served by selecting, or 
seeming to select, for stigma or reproach, such a reason for 
temporary absence from school duty as is offered in this case, or 
inferring or seeming to infer, inefficiersy from the mere fact of 
motherhood.” 


“The next defeats for wo- 
man suffrage will come this year in New York, Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. And then, perhaps, we will 
have a rest for a while.” 

This hope seems to be menaced, however, by Miss Alice 
Paul’s announcement that her Congressional Union, another 
suffrage organization, will immediately ‘‘begin work in the 
Senate for a vote on the Bristow Resolution, which is identical 
with the Mondell Resolution defeated in the House.’’ And the 
New York Times, which is itself opposed to woman suffrage, 
notes as “the most surprizing thing’? about the House vote 
on the amendment the fact that ‘‘outside of the South only one 
State voted solidly against it.’’ 

Among the papers which interpret the vote in the House as 
a rather serious setback to the suffrage cause are the Syracuse 
Herald and the Newark Evening Star, while, on the other hand, 
we find the New York Evening Post, Evening Mail, and Tribune 
agreeing with the Washington Times that ‘‘the suffrage cause 
has not lost anything by the fight in Congress.” 
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NATION-WIDE PRESS POLL ON ARMY AND NAVY INCREASE 


NE EFFECT of Europe’s war is to raise the question of 
our preparedness in case war should come to us. The 
topic is the subject of discussion in Congress, in the 

press, and in private conversation from coast to coast. Without 
any leaning to one side or the other of the debate, we have sought 
as a representative verdict the opinion of upward of four hundred 
editors in all parts of the country. We have asked them three 
definite questions—namely, whether they believe our national 
defenses are adequate; whether they favor a stronger standing 
army; and whether they favor a stronger navy. As to our 
defenses, 272 say that our defenses are inadequate, while 119 
think them adequate. Favoring a stronger standing army are 
240 as against 158 opposing it. The vote for a stronger navy is 
even more markedly affirmative, 
being 285 in favor to 109 against. 

Because it is obvious that the 
region in which an editor lives 
must influence his judgment in 
some degree, we have classified 
these expressions according to the 
natural divisions of States on the 
Atlantic or Pacific sea slope and 
States of the inland section. It 
will be found, perhaps, that in the 
States having a shore exposure the 
demand for a stronger army, and 
especially for a stronger navy, is 
beyond dispute. At the same 
time, it will be noted that in the 
interior, opinion is more evenly 
divided. Few, if any, of those in 
favor of ‘‘ preparedness,”’ it should 
be remarked, show symptoms of 
militaristic fever. In fact, much 
argument is heard from all sides 
against the malady. The policy 
of President Wilson, of Secretary 
of War Garrison, and of Secretary 
of the Navy Daniels outlines our 
true course, say 





some editors; 
while others contend that we have 
nothing to worry about because 
when’ this war is over Europe 
won’t have any more fight left in her for years to come. Never- 
theless, the Japanese peril is to be read between the lines in 
Pacific-slope and other opinions; and it is uttered outright by 
the Buffalo Times, which states the questions asked by Tur 
Lirerary Digest and answers them as follows: 


JUMP ON ME IF I DON'T.” 


“1. Do you think our national defenses now adequate? No, 
l regard them as disgracefully inadequate. The Philippines, 
Hawaiian Islands, and our coast cities in California, Oregon, 
and Washington are absolutely at the mercy of an ambitious 
Power in the Far East—it is unnecessary to mention the country. 

“2. Do you favor a stronger standing army? Yes. With our 
vast territory we require a standing army of at least 150,000 
men, with a large reserve force ready to respond to a call to 
arms at short notice. Our National Guard well serves as a 
school for officers for a great volunteer army and should be 
trained for such purpose. With 100,000 veteran Japanese 
soldiers now residing in the Pacific Coast States, we should 
have a great barracks near San Francisco, with at least 20,000 
men on guard against a sudden surprize on the part of a tricky 
foe. Our insular possessions should be adequately guarded, and 
present methods are,a burlesque, or worse. 

“3. Do you favor a stronger navy? Yes, second to none. We 
heed a great fleet in the Pacific, wholly apart from the splendid 
eet we maintain in the Atlantic. We have the men and we 
should have the ships and the guns and the ammunition. Let 
us have peace, but for Heaven’s sake let this great, wealthy, and 





‘““MM-M! THEY'LL DARE ME IF I DO WEAR IT AND THEY'LL 


—Cooper in Collier s Weekly. 


ambitious country be prepared at all times to uphold the, dignity, 
honor, and prestige of the Great Republic. I am for a strong, 
second-to-none navy for peace purposes.” 


I.—ATLANTIC Coast 


The Philadelphia Inquirer is unqualified in its judgment that 
our defenses are inadequate and that we need a stronger army 
and navy; while the Boston Advertiser also favors a sufficient 
defense -strength for ‘‘a national policy of national safety.” 
This journal does not profess to say ‘“‘how or to what extent the 
army and navy should be enlarged,” but insists that ‘‘we want 
our national safety to be assured and certain.”’ 


Among other 
journals of similar opinion are the 


Transcript and 
Lowell Courier- 
Providence Journal and 
Tribune, New Haven Times-Leader, 
Buffalo News, Syracuse Post-Stand- 
ard, New York Herald, Times, 
Tribune, Evening Mail, American, 
Washington Posi, Star, Herald, 
and Times, Augusta (Ga.) Chroni- 
cle, and Savannah News. 

Many editorial 
various sections agree with the 
Buffalo Times, above quoted, when 
it recommends the upbuilding of 
the National Guard as the close 
adjunct of the regulararmy. Thus 
the Waycross (Ga.) Journal-Herald 
says: ‘‘We believe in making the 
National Guard the strongest mili- 
tary reserve in the world,” and the 
Staunton (Va.) Leader, suggesting 
100,000 men for the standing army, 
says that these combined with “‘an 
efficient militia with Federal pay 

. will solve the problem of our 
adequate land foree.”” The figure 
of 100,000 regulars is indorsed also 
by the Bristol (Va.) Herald-Courier, 
which adds that ‘‘if the Navy is 
second only to England’s, it is 
strong enough.” Among caustic 
critics of our national defenses are the Grafton (W. Va.) 
Sentinel, which says that ‘‘we have a fourth-rate Navy and 
a no-rate Army,” and the Moundsville (W. Va.) Echo, which 
declares that our ‘‘entire defense department naturally needs 
reorganizing to meet needs as European War makes apparent.”’ 
In this connection it is of interest to learn from the Hampton 
(Va.) Monitor, which argues for an increased army and navy, 
that ‘‘Bryan’s universal 
nothingness. 


Boston 
Evening Record, 
Citizen, 


observers in 


peace is beautiful—but a labored 
We've got to look facts and human motives 
straight in the face.” 

Similar in tone is the warning of the Randolph (Vt.) Herald 
and News, which bids us ‘‘get ready for trouble when it comes 
it surely will’; and this journal advises a ‘‘gradual increase’”’ 
of our naval strength and a ‘“‘more general limited compulsory 
service in military training.”’ 





Our national defenses are adequate 
‘for probabilities,” says the Newport (R. I.) Daily News, but 
not ‘‘for possibilities,” and altho the Burlington (Vt.) Free Press 
believes that “‘if any general move for limiting armaments is 
undertaken, we will want to help such a movement,” still it 
holds that ‘‘submarines and better coast defenses seem to be a 
pressing need.”” Moreover, this journal advises against building 
any more dreadnoughts ‘‘till the war in Europe is over and its 
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lessons learned.’”’ As to the Army, The Free Press says that 
‘‘more officers and engineers should be trained, and drills for 
youths, fifteen to twenty, should be encouraged in high schools,” 
ete. The latter suggestion is voiced, too, by the Macon 


Telegraph, and the Waterbury Republican tells us that— 


“The idea that the United States can pick up vélunteers who 
can in a few months meet European regulars on. equal terms 
is largely based on the Revolutionary War and the War of 1812. 
It is very comforting to think that because Jackson defeated the 
veterans of the Peninsular War at New Orleans so easily, we 
could do it again. Jackson’s army consisted of a handful of 
regulars and some volunteers from Kentucky and Tennessee, 
then frontier Territories. They were hunters and sharpshooters 
to a man. Where could we pick up 4,000 such riflemen now? 
Conditions can change considerably in one hundred years. ...... 

“It would not cost much to teach every boy of sixteen how 
to handle a military rifle, and they would all be glad to learn. 
Furthermore, many of them would be glad to keep up occasional 
practise if given the opportunity. The rudiments of drill and a 
little military information could be absorbed at the same time, 
und in a few years we should have a million potential recruits, 
among whom would be a large percentage of good riflemen. In 
ten years there would be several million who would have passed 
through the military kindergarten, and they would be the very 
best. kind of raw material for an army.” 


Less warm is the mood of another Connecticut journal, the 
Bristol Press, which counsels that ‘‘ we gradually make the Army 
stronger;’’ add to the Navy ‘‘only in submarines,” and ‘‘do not 
get excited.””. The Baltimore News doubts whether our defenses 
are adequate, yet would increase the Army only a little; and as 
for naval power, advises a continuance of our present “‘ policy 
and the keeping of the Navy in a high state of efficiency.” Of 
like tenor is the statement of the Winston-Salem Journal that 
‘the nation should proceed with the regular plan of strengthen- 
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ing the Army and Navy as if no European War were going on. 
We’re in no more danger now that formerly—not as much.” 

This feeling is entertained also by The V nango Spectator, of 
Franklin, Pa., which says that ‘‘the present war in Europe makes 
it impossible for any first-class Power to attack the United 
States at present, and they will not be able to do so for many years 
The Greenville (S. C.) Daily News, 
altho it believes in an Army and Navy ‘‘somewhat stronger,” 
thinks this ‘‘an unfortunate time to begin arming, as the United 
States is the logical mediator for Europe,”’ and it expresses the 
conviction that ‘“‘in increasing armament we should avoid 
anything akin to ‘militarism’ and should not make ourselves 
appear defiant.’’ ‘‘ Militarism’’ would seem to be a dread word 
not only on the Atlantic Coast, but in all sections of the country, 
as will gradually appear. ‘‘We are opposed to a policy of 
militarism,” says the Charleston Evening Post, ‘“‘but favor a 
fabric of defense capable of quick expansion in time of*need along 
the lines of Secretary Garrison’s recommendations,’”’ and the 
La Grange (Ga.) Reporter observes that— 


after the war’s conclusion.”’ 


‘‘We do not think our national defenses are now adequate, 
and we favor strengthening both the standing Army and the 
Navy. But we are opposed to anything tending toward a 
policy of aggression or the cultivation of a national spirit similar 
to that which controlled in Germany. Our spirit and action 
should be entirely precautionary, and for the identical reasons 
that it is necessary to have policemen and other officers of the 
law in our municipalities.” 

A downright opposite judgment of our defenses iseexprest by 
the Lexington (N. C.) Dispatch, which believes that ‘‘we should 
spend our energies talking peace and working for the develop- 
ment of our natural resources and uphold President Wilson in his 


great work.” 
(Continued on page 162) 





TOPICS IN BRIEF 


aTALY is likely to find that one war measure is a peck of trouble — 
Columbia State. 


WHAT a pity there aren't divorce-court news censors instead of war- 
news censors.—Louisville Courier Journal. 


Ir will be observed from the market quotations that strictly fresh gold 
is worth its weight in wheat.— Washington Post. 


A REVOLUTIONARY effort is being made in Mexico to increase the Presi- 
dent’s term to six weeks.—Denison (Tex.) Herald. 


OTHER nations will please not attack us before 1920; it will take us five 
years to get ready.—Philadelphia North American. 


THERE never will be peace in Mexico until the movie men quit following 
the army of generals around.—Atlanta Constitution. 


Ir it is true that the reelection of Boies Penrose to the Senate cost 
$1,000,000, it is pertinent to ask who got swindled.—Chicago News. 


SOMETHING tells us that that 40 per cent. reduction in the freight-rate 
for anthracite is going to be added to our coal bill.—Boston Transcript. 


BERNARD SHAW undoubtedly is saying many sensible things about the 
war, but at this time it is very foolish to talk sensibly.—Chicago News. 


PRESIDENT WILSON’S opposition to the literacy test may be due to his 
own inabilityto read the writing on the wall.—Philadelphia North American. 


VILLA may not want to be President of Mexico, but he seems to have 
a constitutional objection to the selection of any one else.— Wall Street 
Journal. 


COLONEL ROOSEVELT is a man who, neither having been born peaceful 
nor having achieved peacefulness, has had peacefulness thrust upon him.— 
Washington Star. 


THE Eldorado Republican reports that it took two privates and a cor- 
poral, armed with chairs, to put down the latest Filipino rebellion.— 
Kansas City Star. 


In declaring that with the Navy once destroyed,an invader could over- 
run the country, Secretary Garrison forgets about Bill the Rabbit Shooter. 
— Boston Transcript. 


CORRESPONDENTS who have had trouble with the British censor are 
now discovering that anything about the Kaiser’s bad health invariably gets 
through.—Chicago Herald. 


It may be true that we have spent more on our Navy during the past 
ten years than Germany has, but then Germany hasn’t any Southern 
navy-yards.—-Boston Transcript. 


TURKEY seems to be luring those Russians into Constantinople.—Col- 
umbia State. 


Borr.LinG the German Navy seems to require some other kind of cork.— 
Chicago News. 

It is something to live in a country where a man never needs a pas* 
port.—New York World. 

Some Philadelphians appear to class the Rev. Billy as one of those 
nut Sundays.—Columbia State. 

Tue Turkish war-ship that faced twenty hostile vessels must have been 
aground on a sand-bar.—Boston Transcript. 

Paris is reported to be too serious for the one-step. The goose-step 
didn't get a foothold either.—Philadelphia North American. 

T. R. HAS probably shrewdly figured that the down-and-outers and the 
jobless will hold the balance of power by 1916.—Boston Transcript. 





It’s a comforting thought that the persons most affected by the literacy 
test won’t write to the papers about it.—Philadelphia North American. 


Cou. RoosEvVELT’s plan for an alliance of civilized nations to prevent 
war would be all right if there were any civilized nations.—Chicago News. 


“Bitty ’’ SUNDAY has started a revival in Philadelphia with all the 
blind faith of a man who hasn’t heard about Boies Penrose.—Boston 
Transcript. 


MONTENEGRIN troops ‘annihilated two fresh Austrian regiments.” 
Getting fresh with the Montenegrin has always been unhealthy.— Wall 
Street Journal. 


THE year 1914 will long be remembered on the eastern and western 
hemispheres as the year made notable by bumper crops of wheat and 
Hades.—Kansas City Star. 


Mr. ROCKEFELLER’S Cleveland pastor has written to the tax officials 
to have his tax increased. Nothing like setting his parishioners a good 
example.—New York World. 


IN trying to oust our consuls in Belgium we fear that Germany has 
failed to take into consideration the traditional tenacity of a Democratic 
office-holder.— Boston Transcript. 


Harry THAW’S lawyers say that they are still confident of ultimate 
victory for their client. So, after all, the Thaw fortune is not yet &x- 
hausted.— Nashville Southern Lumberman. 


ANYHow, the ambition of Governor Blease to go out of office and leave 
the penitentiary empty is more commendable than some retiring officials’ 
efforts to leave the treasury empty.—Nashville Southern Lumberman. 
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THE ILL-FATED GERMAN SQUADRON 


Just before sailing on their last journey. The Scharnhorst, the Gneisenau, and the Leipzig are on the left of the picture. 


AT VALPARAISO, 








METAL-FAMINE IN GERMANY 


+ \O THE MANY TROUBLES of the Fatherland yet one 
more has been added. The growing scarcity of some 
of the metals used in the manufacture of munitions of 

war is causing the greatest uneasiness. This is in great measure 
due to the fact that England, which commands the seas, has 
placed copper and some other metals upon the list of absolute 
contraband, and has thus cut off Germany’s supplies. This step 
has naturally caused great resentment, which finds voice in the 
columns of the Frankfurter Zeitung, where we read: 


“The routes followed by these imports are closed by the terror- 
ism that England exerts on the sea. England has also suc- 
ceeded, by means of extraordinary trickery, in disturbing, and 


in some cases preventing, the supply through the medium of 
neutral countries. 


“This brutal procedure has gradually assumed forms and an 
extent that must make neutral countries consider the advisa- 
bility of adopting joint measures of defense. Some time must 
pass, however, before practical results can be obtained, and even 
then it is still doubtful if Germany would be assured of a better 
supply of metals.” 


Meanwhile famine prices are being paid, and we learn from 
cable dispatches that copper is now selling in the Empire for 
some $625 a ton, where the normal price is about $300. An 
interesting side-light on this situation is thrown by a Belgian 
correspondent of the Amsterdam Telegraaf, who describes the 
action of German soldiers in the conquered territory, and says: 


“The Germans hunt for gold, and now that gold is not suffi- 
cient they also hunt for copper. Every kind of article containing 
copper is confiscated, including kettles, stable- fittings, and 
kitchen utensils.”’ 


Maximum prices for many metals have been fixt by the 
Bundesrath, such as aluminum, antimony, copper, and nickel. 
Another disturbing fact is the scarcity of saltpeter and other 
nitrogenous salts. The Government is making every effort to 
prevent this situation from causing uneasiness in the public 
mind and recently supprest an issue of its own organ, the 
Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, as well as one of the Berlin 
military journal, the Kreuzzeitung, for printing resolutions on 
this subject passed by the Brandenburg Chamber of Agricul- 
ture. One of these offending resolutions, as published in the 
Kreuzzeitung, runs, in’ part: 


“A great danger for Germany lies in the fact that, in con- 
Sequence of the war, Germany is deprived of the import of salt- 
Peter. This is a serious danger, because a lack of nitrogen, such 
4% exists at present, causes a considerable diminution in the 
Yield of the harvest; and, secondly, because the production of 
the necessary quantities of ammunition and explosives may 


consequently be imperiled. It seems desirable, therefore, that 
the Imperial Government should take steps to assure perma- 
nently Germany’s supply of nitrogenous salts.” 


Orders have been given, says the Berliner Tageblatt, to search 
the battle-fields, and rewards are offered, not very handsome 
amounts according to American standards, for the salving of 
copper and other metals. The following is the tariff, American, 
instead of German, money being given: 


‘‘For sorted brass, copper, bronze, aluminum, zinc, lead, and 
for infantry ammunition, 3 cents per pound. For iron, with 
other metal attached (artillery shells), 144 cent per pound. For 
iron without other metal attached, 144 cent per pound. For 
money and other valuables, 5 per cent. of the assessed value. To 
any one pointing out the position of an unexploded shell, 12 
cents will be paid.” 


How great the shortage of copper must be we can judge from 
the figures given in the Manchester Guardian, which says: 


“The United States is easily the largest producer of copper, 
her output being, roughly, half the world’s total. Germany’s 
output is about one-fortieth of the world’s total, and she is so 
great a user of copper that this native supply falls far short of 
her normal needs. In 1907 she produced 20,818 tons and 
imported something like 200,000 tons, or ten times as much as 
she produces. ...... 

‘“We may be sure that on the slightest dread of a shortage 
in her ammunition-factories Germany would commandeer the 
stocks of copper at the electrical and other works in her territory, 
and when an actual shortage came about she could, and no 
doubt would, melt down manufactured copper articles, electric 
cables, and so on. 

“‘It is curious that the countries which are, after the United 
States, recognized copper-producers are just the countries with 
which Germany can not trade at present—Spain, Portugal, 
Chile, Australasia, Mexico, Russia, and Japan. All the neutral 
countries which might send copper to Germany have to send it 
oversea, and that is where the new declaration comes in. 

“‘Russia’s production of copper is even smaller than Germany’s, 
and our production is very slight indeed, tho at one time it was 
the largest of any. We are as dependent on foreign supplies as 
Germany, but we hold the seas.” 


The London Times comments on the situation with every sign 
of satisfaction, and proceeds to remark: 


“The difficulty which Germany is experiencing in obtaining 
sufficient supplies of copper is illustrated by the fact that the 
Mansfeld copper-mines at Eisleben, in Saxony, which have in 
recent years been in a state of increasing depression, are now 
working overtime. This comes out in protests in the Socialist 
press against the underpayment of the miners, who, it is said, 
are being paid only from two to three shillings for a 10-hour day. 
It appears that what was a rapidly dying industry has been con- 
verted by the war into a monopoly.” 
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GERMANY AND ENGLAND SEEN IN THEIR 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


IVID GLIMPSES into the social and economic life of 

the people can be gleaned from the advertising columns 

of the German papers, and many pathetic tales of distress 
are revealed in a few bald lines tucked away amid the notices 
of department stores, banks, factories, and other commercial 
institutions. The Berlin Socialist organ, Vorwéris, has made a 
study of these announcements and comments thus: 


“The obituary notices give a sinister complexion to the 
advertisement columns. In peace time obituaries occupy the 
smallest space, now they dominate our columns. Pei 

‘‘A great amount of space is taken up with notices of volun- 
tary and compulsory auctions. Behind these advertisements 
lie hid touching family misfortunes. ‘A dog to be sold cheap 
or given away on account of the war.’ Many a man is obliged 
to part with his pet or kill it. Food and taxes can no longer 
be raised. 

‘*Furnished rooms and dwellings are offered in large numbers. 
Here the war has accomplished frightful work. In long columns 
distrest house-agents offer rooms at ‘war prices.’ One often 
sees announcements offering rooms ‘for gentlemen’ with every 
comfort, such as central heating, hot water, electric light, 
telephone, ete., for from 25 to 30 marks ($6.25 to $7.50) a month. 

“‘Hedge lawyers offer their services in all ‘war questions,’ and 
photographic studios state that they make life-size reproduc- 
tions of the photographs of the fallen. 

“Some regiments advertise for volunteers, excluding only 
recruits called to the colors and those who have undergone 
imprisonment. 

‘“*War loans’ are sought after, and many a poor devil who 
requires a sum of ready money sacrifices his last poor savings 
to those hyenas who still coin gold out of the misfortunes and 
sorrows of their fellow men. Any one wanting to buy a business 
ean do so cheaply—‘business for sale immediately, husband 
at the front,’ so runs the advertisement. 

‘Female fortune-tellers prosper. The anxiety of those left 
behind for their dear ones at the front is great, and many would 
like to get a glimpse into the future and learn if the husband, 
son, or brother, or whoever it may be has been spared by the 
bullet.” 


The effects of the war, however, are not very apparent in 
many of the annual reports of the larger industrial concerns; for 
example, we learn from the advertising columns of the Berlin 

















‘* Mother Russia, I bring you the thanks of a grateful nation.” 
**But who are you?” 
‘‘T am the last Serb.” © Ulk (Berlin). 


OPPOSING VIEWS OF SERVIA’S POSITION. 


weekly, Die Zukunft, that the Berliner Elektricitiits-Werke, an 
organization which would not seem to derive any direct profit 
from the war, can still pay 414 per cent. on its preferred stock 
and 12 per cent. on the common, while the Deutsche Gasgliihlicht 
Aktiengesellschaft pays 5 and 25 per cent. respectively. 

That column of ‘‘ Personals” on the front page of the London 
Times, known in popular parlance as the ‘Agony Column,” 
throws a more penetrating light upon conditions now prevailing 
in England than half a mile of a special reporter’s descriptive 
writing. For example, a hint of undeserved social ostracism is 
found in the following pathetic plaint: 

‘‘T am a very healthy-looking, vigorous young man of over 
six feet in height. In appearance an ideal soldier. Neverthe- 
less am prevented, by reasons which would satisfy the most 
captious critic, from joining the forces. _Who will advise me how 
1 may avoid being ostracized by most men and all women? 
Hints and suggestions will be gratefully acknowledged by one 
who, through no fault of his own, is dejected, lonely, wretched, 
and virtually outlawed.” 

His appeal for aid was not made in vain, for a few days after- 
ward this appeared: 

“If the young man who advertised in this column on Saturday 
last, bewailing his lot at being ostracized by society for not 
having enlisted, will write to A. B., Box M. 235, The Times, he 
will hear from another very similarly situated.” 

The ever-pressing recruiting-problem finds its place in adver- 
tisements appealing to the young men couched in every key from 
prayer to scorn: 

‘‘Lorp Roserts: He warned the people, but they heeded not. 
Footballers;. players and spectators! ‘Do come and lend us a 
hand’ is the ery from the trenches. Men, men, and still more 
men is our pressing need. Let not optimism be our undoing.” 

The scathing satire of the next appeal is magnificent, but 
doubtless had an effect: 

‘“Why not design a ‘pretty’ uniform to attract the ‘Knuts’ 
to the colors? Something which would harmonize with helio- 
trope socks, lavender gloves, spotted waistcoats, and mauve 
handkerchiefs would appeal irresistibly to their esthetic sense— 
the only sense they possess. Khaki is so unromantic.” 

The agitation against football in war-time roused its defenders 

-we quote one of many: 


‘Is the present outery against football in accordance with the 

















AusTRIA—"'I said all along this was going to be a punitive 
expedition.” —Punch (London). 
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spirit of Drake, who played 
bowls with the Armada in 
sight?”’ 

The lazy young man, pos- 
sest of boundless impudence, 
who is looking for a ‘‘soft 
snap,” thus appeals to the 
benevolence of the wealthy: 


‘‘A young optimist who is 
convinced that there are lots 
and lots of good-hearted, be- 
nevolent, and unselfish, rich 
people in the world invites 
one of them to provide for 
his future and relieve him 
from all further anxiety on 
this score. The success of this 
appeal will confound many 
who hold views derogatory 
to the wealthy.” 











ABBAS HILMI, 
The deposed Khedive of Egypt. 


So fully does the column 
touch upon every phase of 














English life that even that 
curious vein of religious fanaticism, so often found in retired 
colonels of the British Army, is represented by this eryptie 
advertisement: 
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French opinion also recognizes that this step will have an im- 
portant effect in the Moslem world, and it is quite upon the 
cards that the new Sultan of Egypt may acquire the Califate, 
or spiritual leadership of the followers of the Prophet. Thus 
the Paris Temps thinks: 

“In the final catastrophe into which Germany has plunged 
Turkey, the religious influence of the Sultan of Constantinople 
is destined to disappear, together with his political power. The 
Sultan of Cairo will inherit his prestige; thus the ruin of the 
Empire, of which the proclamation of the Sultanate of Egypt 
sounds the knell, will be definitely consummated.” 


In Italy public opinion is entirely favorable to the change, as 
it strengthens the hand of Italy in the Tripolitana. The Rome 
Tribuna, speaking semiofficially, says: 

“The Mediterranean agreements, in which Italy, too, has 
taken part, implicitly recognized the actual status England had 
acquired in Egypt. The Protectorate already existed in sub- 
stance, and Great Britain might just as well have proclaimed 
annexation.” 


In German circles the change has not been received kindly. 
The Frankfurter Zeitung thinks that a blunder has been made: 
“‘This forcible interference with the existing state of affairs 


proves that the British authorities are in a serious dilemma, and, 
in view of the fact that the 





“THe War—‘ The horse is 
prepared against the day of 
battle, but sareTy (margin, 
VICTORY) IS OF THE LorpD.’ 
Proverbs, xx, 31.” 


BRITAIN AS 
SUPER-PHARAOH 


HE ANOMALIES in 

| the government of 
Egypt disappear with 

the establishment of a British 
Protectorate over that coun- 
try. For the past thirty years 
the actual sovereign of Egypt, 
the Sultan of Turkey, has ex- 
ercised no direct influence up- 














sympathies of the natives are 
entirely with the Khedive and 
Turkey, the British saw no 
other way of saving the situ- 
ation than by proclaiming a 
hew constitution. Had they 
felt safe they would have 
waited till the end of the war.”’ 


In Egypt itself the change 
seems to have been received 
with satisfaction. The Mo- 
kattam, a widely read Arabic 
journal published in Cairo, 
says: 

“The Egyptian nation, at 
this juncture, receives the 
change in the status of Egypt 
with satisfaction and grati- 
tude, knowing that it is in 














on the country, and the nomi- 
nal government was in the 
hands of his viceroy, the Khe- 
dive, who ruled through na- 
tive ministers, each assisted by an English ‘‘adviser.’’ In 
reality, the real ruler of Egypt has been the British Consul- 
General at Cairo, and his ‘“‘advice” to the Khedive has had all 
the foree of a command. According to the London Times, the 
actual changes effected comprise a proclamation of a “British 
Protectorate, the deposition of Khedive Abbas Hilmi, and the 
elevation to the Egyptian throne of his umcle, Prince Hussein 
Kamel, with the title of Sultan. Just what is meant by a Pro- 
tectorate is clearly defined by the London Spectator, which 
points out that the Protectorate in Egypt follows the model 
established by France in Tunis and constitutes a sovereignty 
“as real and complete as sovereignty in the technical sense of 
the word.’’ The allied Powers and the neutral countries have 
trecognized and approved of the change, but Britain has given 
France a quid pro quo, according to the London Pall Mall 
Gazette, which states: 


“It is also announced that France has recognized Great 
Britain’s declaration of a protectorate over the country, and 
Great Britain in return has adhered to the Franco-Moorish 
Treaty of 1912.” 


Which is taken to mean in plain language that as far as 
Great Britain is concerned France is at liberty to go ahead and 
do in Morocco exactly what Britain has done in Egypt. 





MOSES IN THE JOHN BULL-RUSHES. 
Britannia adopts Egypt as a new member of the family. 


the interests of thé country 
and of future generations.” 

A correspondent in close 
touch with official and un- 
official sources of information in Egypt writes: 


—The Evening News (London). 


“The Nationalist party leaders would probably like to create 
some trouble, but of course 
the British are carefully con- 
trolling the public press, and 
martial law has prevented 
their attempting anything 
riotous. On the other hand, 
the British have rendered a 
tremendous service to the 
peasant class by undertaking 
the purchase of the cotton of 
at least the small farmer. 

“This has created such a 
feéling of gratitude that the 
good points of British govern- 
ment are being recognized. 
We know little about the 
newly appointed Sultan, but 
imagine that his appointment 
is intended to offset in future 
years the leadership of Con- 
stantinople and its- Sultan. 
Perhaps it is intended to 
make a bid for the spiritual 
leadership and center the 
future Sheikh ul Islam in 
Egypt.” 

















HUSSEIN KAMEL, 
The new Sultan of Egypt. 
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THE WAR AND SOUTH AMERICA 
EEN “INTEREST: IN THE WAR is being displayed 
throughout South America, with here and there a wail 
about the loss of trade, which all South America has 
now begun to feel. Many of the Latin-American papers seem to 
favor the Allies, and this tendency is particularly marked in 
Brazil, where they recall the cultural ties binding them to France 
and the long and profitable commercial connection with England. 
On the other hand, partizans of Germany are not wanting—and 
violent partizans at that—but pronounced German sentiment 
for some reason seems to be confined to the West Coast in gen- 
eral and to Peru and Ecuador in particular. However, the most 
powerful paper in Peru, the Lima Prensa, comes out thus boldly 
against Germany: 

‘Germany wants to conquer the world. With her imperial 
fanaticism she is convinced that the iron discipline of her army 
ean subjugate the earth. In one word, Germany feels herself 
omnipotent, because unfortunately the Germans think that 
omnipotence is the fruit of despotism. But to subjugate nations 
it is first of all necessary that your power should be great in the 
material but greater in the moral sphere. It is because Germany 
fails in moral dominance that she is placed in the unequal struggle 
of to-day. She thinks she is fighting five Powers; in reality, the 
whole world is her adversary.” 

Farther down the coast, in Chile, anti-German sentiment, 
despite the numerous German colonies, is strongly marked. 
Thus the Valparaiso El Mercurio writes rather acridly: 

“Tt will be noted that it is not a question of a momentary 
suppression or disguising of facts to save a situation, but a cam- 
paign of systematic denial of anything unfavorable to the im- 
perial eause. The German papers, in their anxiety to cooperate 
with this policy, do not content themselves with suppressing 
facts, but give free rein to their imagination and manufacture 
events. The organization of the atrocities committed in cold 
blood by the Kaiser’s armies appear to be no less deliberate and 
systematic than the organization of ‘news.’”’ 

But this charge of spreading false news is brought against the 
Allies with equal vehemence by the Trujillo Industria : 


“The Allies have had triumphs attributed to them which 
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THE AMERICAN ‘“‘ PROTEST.”” 
JoHN BuULL—‘I appreciate your frankness, Jonathan, but I 
don’t think you need have kept it ALL for me.” 


—Beck’s Weekly (Montreal). 
HOW CANADA VIEWS 


OUR SHIPPING PROTEST. 


never existed, and the spreading of such canards has for its sole 
object the concealment of the series of defeats which will mean 
complete disaster for the Allies.” 


The Guayaquil Telegrafo is very angry with both sides for 
fighting in South-American waters, and loudly calls for an ex- 
tension of the Monroe Doctrine by which half the Atlantic and 
half the Pacific should be closed to the war-ships of European 
Powers: 

‘‘America will not really belong to the Americans until the 
seas which wash her shores are recognized as neutral areas in 
the naval wars of the Old World.” 

In Argentina more interest is taken in the commercial situ- 
ation caused by the war than in the war itself. 
tities of grain and meat upon her hands which she is unable to 
sell for lack of transportation facilities, and unable to purchase 
such facilities, owing to the tightness of the European money 
market, which makes it impossible to float a loan, Argentina 
finds herself in a precarious position and calls loudly for help. 


With vast quan- 


The most influential paper in South America, the Prensa, of 
Buenos Aires, thinks that the United States should be ap- 
proached with a view of obtaining easier conditions with regard 
to contraband, but sees difficulties in the way: 

‘It would be inopportune at this moment to arouse or aggra- 
vate the suspicions which the United States has always excited 
in Europe by its. supposed attempt furtively to divert to itself 
our long-established commercial relations with the Old World. 
It would indeed be futile to state our case before Europe, and by 
doing so furnish grounds for fresh jealousies and suspicion. Our 
Government should assume the attitude long adopted by La 
Prensa and enter frankly into close touch with the United States. 
We feel assured that whatever the United States may gain from 
England will be gained for all America.” 

Meanwhile Brazil, mindful of the important part she played 
at the last Hague Conference, is beginning to prepare to play 
the mediator when the time for peace arrives. We have received 
from the Grand Master of the Grand Orient of Brazil an urgent 
appeal addrest to the Masonie lodges of the entire world to work 
for peace within their immediate spheres of influence.—Trans- 
lations made for Tue Literary Dicest. 
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THE FRIENDLY NEIGHBOR’S PROTEST. 
JOHN BULL—‘* What's that, old chap? My dog annoying you? 
Are you quite sure you were not first annoying him?” 


—The Daily Star (Montreal). 
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scientific men throughout the world were congratulat- 
ing themselves that united international activity was 
already an accomplished fact in their own field, while it still 
seemed a far-distant Utopia in that of politics. In a score of 
cooperative investigations or undertakings, the nations were 
already showing that they could work together for the common 
good. This sort of brotherly activity has been pretty nearly 
wrecked. As Nature (London, December 10) euphemistically 
phrases it, it has ‘‘necessarily been affected by the naval and 
nilitary operations and the limitation of usual channels of 
communication.’”’” Obviously one can hardly be surveying for 
an international map with a squadron of Uhlans mussing about, 
or measure the humidity of the upper air with a sounding- 
balloon while an aeroplane is trying to ‘‘do for’? a Zeppelin in 
the vicinity. One of the most important of international 
undertakings is the great catalog of scientific literature. With 
regard to its probable fate the journal just named says: 


B eens THE ADVENT of the present European War 


“The report of the council of the Royal Society states that 
the responsibilities of the society in relation to this undertaking 
have been a source of anxious consideration since the outbreak 
ofthe war. Apart from the question of continuance, the society 
isfaced with serious liabilities in respect of this undertaking as it 
stands at the present moment. Should the annual amount of 
the subscriptions from Germany, Austria, Hungary, Belgium, 
and Poland not be available, as seems certain, at any rate until 
after the close of the war, this would mean an annual loss of 
about $5,300 in income in respect of each issue, or a total loss 
of about $20,000 on the issues of 1911, 1912, and 1913, after tak- 
ing into account reduction of expenditure and in sales of trade 
copies and back numbers. This loss will fall, at any rate in the 
first instance, on the Royal Society.” 


The war has also had a pronounced effect on the compilation 
and publication of the various daily weather-maps. The Daily 
Weather Report issued by the Britisn Meteorological Office 
contained the usual information until July 31, but after that date 
some of the observations began to be missing. We are told: 


“From August 6, no data have been received from central 
Europe, and the wireless reports from the Atlantic were alto- 
gether discontinued. For several weeks the reports from 
Xandinavia and Spitzbergen were missing, but these were 
resumed in September, tho reports from Iceland are still absent. 
The difficulties of preparing the usual forecasts and storm- 
Warnings have consequently been much increased. The publi- 
tation of the daily synoptic weather-maps of Europe, the North 
Atlantic, and a large portion of North America . . . has been 
suspended from August 2, until the necessary data have been 
teceived. 

“It has been the practise of the Times newspaper since 1876 
‘0 print each day the previous 6 p.m. weather-map. This was 
continued until August 4, but after that date no further map 
appeared—no doubt owing to all the available space in the 
lewspaper being urgently required for war information. For 
the same reason the table of observations from health resorts 
Was discontinued from August 3. 

“On August 6, the Chief of the United States Weather Bureau 
anounced that ‘owing to the state of war involving the great 
tations of Europe, the meteorological observations from regions in 
Europe and Asia, heretofore employed by the Weather Bureau 
Nthe construction of its weather-map of the northern hemi- 
phere, are no longer received, and the issue of this map will be 


‘ispended from this date until such time as the reports can be 
resumed.’ ”’ 





investigation of the upper air with small balloons has been 
Mtatly hindered, owing especially to the difficulty of getting 


INTERNATIONAL SCIENCE WRECKED 


rubber balloons of good quality, which has been greatly in- 
tensified by the war. Says the writer: 


“During both 1912 and 1913, between fifty and sixty satis- 
factory balloon-ascents were obtained, but the average maximum 
height in 1913 showed a distinct falling off compared with 
previous years. This was due to the balloons, of which the 
quality and workmanship are of the utmost importance. During 
the present year, altho fresh sources of supply have been tried, 
the quality of the balloons has still further deteriorated, with 
the result that in many cases a premature bursting of the balloon 
has occurred and a maximum height of some five only instead of 
some fifteen kilometers has been attained. Since the details of 
the ascents have remained the same, the poor heights reached 
must be due to defective balloons. ...... 

‘*‘From various causes the number of successful balloon-ascents 
this year in the British Isles can scarcely reach twenty-five, 
since the war has, for the time being, cut off the supply of balloons 
and the very poor returns from the first half of the year can not 
be made up by an extra number of ascents in the latter part... .. 

‘“‘There is another way in which the investigation may be 
influenced by the war. In England comprest hydrogen can 
be obtained cheaply and conveniently in steel cylinders, but in 
some of our colonies these cylinders can not be obtained. Failing 
this source of supply, hydrogen is most easily produced from 
ealecium hydrid, the free lift of the hydrogen in air being equal 
to the weight of hydrid used. Apparently the calcium hydrid 
ean only be obtained in Germany. 

“There is no information about what is occurring on the 
Continent. The international days are fixt until the end of the 
year, but after December, if ascents continue in Germany and 
Austria, it does not seem likely that we shall know the dates. 
Also the meeting of the International Committee which was to 
be held in England next year can scarcely now take place. 

“In the investigation of the upper air, the value of the in- 
dividual observations is decidedly increased by a well-planned 
system of cooperation, but happily there are many problems 
which may be attacked without such cooperation, and we may 
hope that the work may go on with equal vigor as in the past, 
excepting that the necessary funds are not likely to be increased 
by the heavy expenses due to the war.” 


As for international conventions and meetings, of which 
several occur usually in the course of the year, they can hardly 
be expected to flourish during the continuance of hostilities. 
For instance, the fifth meeting of the International Seismological 
Association was to have been held early last September at 
Petrograd, under the presidency of Prince Galitzin. 
tells us: 


The writer 


“Soon after war was declared, it was announced that the 
meeting was postponed, and, indeed, with the president a 
Russian, the secretary a Hungarian, and a committee including 
Germans, Englishmen, and Japanese, no other result could be 
expected. The formal meeting of the Association once every two 
or three years is not, however, the most useful work carried 
out under its auspices. The permanent committee of the 
Association, with its headquarters at Strassburg, was engaged 
in collecting materials that could not fail to be of the greatest 
service. The compilation of the annual catalogs of perceptible 
earthquakes and of those registered at distant stations would 
alone justify the existence of the Association. To all this 
useful work, there must for the present be an end, and, even 
if the threads of the organization are ultimately resumed, there 
will be a long delay in the issue of the next catalogs, and there 
will be many imperfections in the lists of perceptible shocks. 
In the registers of seismological observatories, the effect of the 
war will probably be less serious, for the network of stations 
established in the British colonies and in allied and peutral 
countries is practically world-wide. The late Professor Milne’s 
decision to maintain the organization which he created outside 
the control of the International Association is thus likely to have 
most beneficial results.” 
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THE DISAPPOINTING « ZEPPELIN ” 


NNOCENT BYSTANDERS have not yet been completely 
| disabused of their belief that the German Zeppelin will one 

day swoop upon the enemy in the romantic fashion that the 
novelists portray. Of this the latest indication is a rumor, ap- 
pearing in the newspapers with the beginning of 1915, to the 
effect that the building of new Zeppelins is being rushed night 
and day, and that as each new armored air-cruiser passes suc- 
cessfully its trying-out tests, it is spirited away to some unknown 
concentration camp, there to await the moment of its mysterious 
errand. This tale is of the same tenor as others in the past, and 
one and all, one expert believes, are based on an entirely false 
idea of the possibilities of dirigible aircraft. In the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger, Waldemar Kaempfiert, managing editor of The 
Scientific American, declares the Zeppelin as hopeless as a raider 
and bomb-dropper as it would be as a transport. Military 
officers of all nations knew ten years ago that bomb-dropping was 
impractical warfare, for, 


‘*During the siege of Port Arthur, more than ten years ago, 
the Japanese mortars dropt 500-pound shells on the protec- 
tive decks of Russian war-ships. ‘lhe Russians never blinked, 
and the war-ships remained afloat, not even disabled. Many 
facts of the same kind had long ago convinced military experts 
that not much is to be expected of bomb-dropping. 

“There was one supreme moment when bombs might have 
been dropt with awful effect on massed troops, and that came 
when Sir John French’s forces crossed from England to the 
Continent. Nearly a hundred thousand men were transported 
in ordinary ships, the thin decks of which could easily have been 
pierced by a bomb of proper design. Yet we have heard of no 
attack upon the steamers that conveyed the British troops to 
France and Belgium, nor upon the regiments themselves as they 
landed and marched in close formation to the nearest railway 
station. Even if we assume that these troops were transported 
and landed at night, as many of them undoubtedly were, a 
bomb-dropping air-ship equipped with search-lights might have 
ventured upon an attack. 

‘If more evidence is required of the utter futility of drepping 
bombs from dirigible air-ships, it will be found in the capture of 
Liége, Namur, and Maubeuge. Where were the Zeppelins 
when these strongholds were taken? We heard of great guns, but 
little of great air-ships. In truth, the mere existence of that 
wonderful .42-centimeter mortar, which has reduced fort after 
fort in Belgium, shows how little the Germans relied on the 
offensive power of their Zeppelins. Why construct such pon- 
derous, expensive artillery if a Zeppelin can destroy a steel- 
turreted fortification by the simple expedient of releasing a few 
hundredweight of high explosive from a height of a mile?’’ 


The notion of a Zeppelin invasion of England Mr. Kaempffert 
finds even more grotesque and improbable. Englishmen have 
been expected to shiver at this bogy for some time, and such 
hysteria has at times had the prevalence of an epidemic through- 
out England; but never more than a pinch of common sense was 
needed to dispel it. The General Staff of the German Army 
would, in the writer’s opinion, reveal themselves as little better 
than imbeciles should they order such a raid. He says: 


‘*They know that huge sheds must be built to house a fleet of 
great dirigibles; for a Zeppelin’s base is not the headquarters of 
an army, but a harbor somewhere in Germany, as a rule, to which 
harbor it must retire from time to time. The limitations thus 
imposed are such that three Zeppelin sheds have been built at 
Brussels and four at Antwerp to bring the air-ships nearer the 
seat of war, both on land and sea. Count von Zeppelin has spent 
years in trying to devise a way of fettering his unruly giants 
in a gale near the ground, and to his lack of success are to be at- 
tributed some of the catastrophes in which his ships have been 
destroyed. A hundred new Zeppelins require a hundred sheds, 
and Germany has not half that many. If the ships were ac- 
tually built for an invasion, they could not carry more than a few 
regiments, so small is their lifting capacity relatively to their size. 

‘*How useful Germany’s 14 Zeppelins have been, or for that 
matter the air-ships of France, the only other nation which has a 
fleet comparable with that of Germany, we shall know only 
after a treaty of peace has been signed. A craft which can slip 
through the air with the speed of an express-train and cruise 


about for 36 hours, which is fitted with search-lights for nocturnal] 
prowling, which carries machine guns to repel aggressive aero- 
planes, is obviously a piece of mechanism that has its uses. But 
what are they? To send up a Zeppelin in order to watch the 
effect of artillery-fire would be reckless under ordinary cir- 
cumstances. Captive balloons, aeroplanes, and small dirigibles 
perform that task satisfactorily without endangering many lives 
and without entailing a heavy financial risk. To employ the 
Zeppelins for daylight reconnoitering is possible, but also 
hazardous. An aeroplane is so much smaller as a target, so much 
swifter as a vehicle, so much cheaper as an investment that it 
would naturally be selected for ordinary scouting. No wonder 
that official dispatches tell us much of the aeroplane and the 
exploits of its pilot, but very little of the dirigible.”’ 


This unflattering view of the Zeppelin’s usefulness is shared by 
a writer in The Engineer, whose remarks bear the indorsement 
of the United States Naval Institute, in whose ‘‘ Proceedings” 
they are quoted. Here the aeroplane is represented as fully 
capable of doing everything which the dirigible might accomplish, 
with: the advantages of slighter visibility, greater speed, easier 
management with fewer men, lower cost, and higher flight; 
the sole advantage of the dirigible being its ability to come to 
rest in the air. This writer calls the Zeppelin ‘‘a hopeless 
failure.” 

On the other hand, Frank H. Simonds, the war-expert of the 
New York Evening Sun, is not willing to admit that the Zeppelin 
is useless, in spite of its clumsiness and frailty. He grants its 
failings, but adds that, 

‘Year after year, Germany, by no means reckless with its 
money, has sunk millions in Zeppelins. To*this very hour, too, 
the general public at least is ignorant of what these monsters 
might accomplish either in an attack upon British ships in the 
German Ocean or upon London and Paris. On land, under the 
water, and now in the air, Germany has provided terrible 
weapons. Should the Zeppelin, despite all its critics, even ap- 
proximate the success of the howitzer and the submarine, it is 
plain that we shall soon see in actual life a realization of the most 
terrible and tremendous things which the imagination of novelists 
has described in recent years.” 


And now comes an Amsterdam dispatch to the New York 
Herald, stating definitely that ‘‘Germany’s five months of prep- 
aration for an aerial attack on England, especially with Zeppr- 
lins, are nearing their end,” and that the attack will be delivered, 
it is hoped, in the last days of January, ‘‘the double objective 
being the grand fleet and London. They will bear orders to 
cripple the fleet and cause a panic in the capital.” 





THE DOLL-HEAD INDUSTRY 


LARGE New York factory for the exclusive production 
A of dolls’ heads is interestingly described in The 
Edison Monthly (New York). The heads are molded 
or cast from stiff paste and colored by means of an “‘air-brush” 
or paint-sprayer operated by comprest air. The air is comprest 
by means of an electrical motor, so that this particular industry 
is classified in the electrical field by the writer, and the magazine 
noted above is excusable for publishing an article about it. Some 
children believe, we are told, that dolls come from the North 
Pole, where Santa Claus lives, but quite a number of them 
are shaped in a tall brick building at the very end of Canal 
Street, and their maker’s name is John Giannone, not Santa 
Claus. His factory was one of those benefiting by the interrup- 
tion of trade with Germany, and in the weeks preceding Christ- 
mas he had more orders than he could fill. Another busy manu- 
facturer is pictured opposite. We read further: 


“This doll-factory, while not as romantic, is just as interesting 
as any childish conception of Mr. Claus’s arctic establishment. 
Giannone makes dolls’ heads by the thousands. Since Septem- 
ber his force of fifty men have been working day and night 
molding more than seven thousand composition heads every 
twenty-four hours. And as fast as these heads are painted and 
dried they are attached to sawdust-filled bodies in a dozel 
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different factories throughout the city. Then, later, when 
properly clothed, they doubtlessly become a part of the enormous 
pack that St. Nicholas is reported to carry about with him on 
Christmas eve. 

‘These heads are made in plaster molds of various sizes. The 
ingredients are said to be a peculiar dough, wheat paste, and 
wax, that becomes very hard after being exposed to the air a 
certain number of hours. All day long a squad of a dozen 
Italians pour this solution into plaster molds. After the molds 
have stood long enough to permit a coating of paste to harden 
on the inside, the rest of the solution is poured out and the 
paste coating is left to harden. A few hours later the molds 
are opened and, presto! there is a doll’s head, rather anemic, 
to be sure, but a doll’s head nevertheless. 

‘Great trays of them are then taken to the dipping-room, 
where several men are kept busy plunging the heads into pails 
of soft pink wax and 
wheat paste, thereby 
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THE WAR AND THE CHANNEL TUNNEL 
A TUNNEL from England to France under the Straits of 


Dover has been pronounced perfectly feasible from an 

engineering standpoint, as our readers will remember; 
but the English have always hesitated to give up the advantages 
of their insular position. They have shivered as they had 
visions’ of hosts of Frenchmen sweeping through the tunnel. 
That was in the days when the Frenchman was an enemy. 
Possibly to-day the sight of a tunnel running with streams of 
Allies to turn back invading Germans might be welcome. This 
thought is put forth editorially by the Boston Herald, which 
considers it remarkable that this possible change of view has 


not yet been mentioned 





giving them the pre- 
scribed flesh tint. This 
coating also requires 
several hours to dry, 
during which time the 
heads are hung up on 
high movable racks. As 
fast as the pink coating 
becomes hard, the racks 
are moved across the 
room to the art depart- 
ment, where a staff of at 
least a dozen painters 
are occupied in furnish- 
ing eyes, nose, mouth, 
and eyelids for future 
dolls. Two artists paint 
in the whites of the 
eyes, two more work on 
the eyebrows, two more 
spot in the blue pupils, 
while two more decorate 
the lips and nostrils. 
“Thus properly out- 
fitted with features, the 
heads are next moved 
to another corner of the 
art department, where 
four individuals operat- 
ing air-brushes take 
them in eharge. One 
puts the pink blush on 
their cheeks, another 
supplies the brown hair, 
and the other two cover 
the entire head with a 
collodion enamel, which 
dries very quickly and 
makes the decdrations 
more or less permanent. 
Dolls for colored chil- 
dren and white children 
who like colored dolls 








Interruption of trade with Germany stimulates our doll-industry. 


by the British press. 
The writer appears to 
forget that Germans can 
march through tunnels 
as well as Frenchmen, 
and that much would 
depend upon the mili- 
tary situation at the 
Sontinental end of the 
bore. We read in The 
Herald: 


“Often since the Eu- 
ropean War began there 
must have flashed across 
the minds of bothstates- 
men and strategists the 
thought of how foolish 
the British Government 
was to forbid the con- 
struction of a railroad 
tunnel between England 
and France. Had the 
two countries been con- 
nected by the proposed 
double-tube road be- 
neath the English Chan- 
nel there would have 
been a vast saving of 
time, trouble, and ex- 
pense in the conveyance 
of British troops to the 
fields of war in northern 
France and Belgium. 
Dover being sixty-six 
miles from London and 
only twenty-six from 
Calais, a  troop-train 


THEY OWE THEIR BIRTH TO THE WAR. could have run from 


‘ngland to France in 
considerably less than 








are also supplied by 

Giannone. These heads are treated exactly the same way as 
the others except that they are turned over to an air-brush 
artist who sprays them entirely with a dark-brown solution. 

“This air-brush work is where electricity enters the doll- 
making field. The air-compressor in Giannone’s factory is con- 
nected to a five-horse-power motor, on Edison service, and a 
half-dozen air-brushes are operated from a large pressure tank 
in one corner of the room. 

“The air-brush work requires almost as much skill as does 
the hand-work done by men in the other section of the art de- 
partment, and Giannone is required to pay the operators com- 
paratively large salaries. . 

“So soon as the enamel is dry, the heads are all piled on a 
long table, where a group of Italian boys wrap them in tissue- 
paper and pack them into barrels to be shipped to various 
factories where doll bodies are made. One of these firms has 
contracted with Giannone’s company, which, by the way, is 
known in the business world as the Independent Doll Company, 
for 1,000 heads a week during the fall season. Six varieties of 
heads are manufactured by the Canal Street makers, but next 
year a dozen different facial types are to be added.” 


half the time of a run 
from London to Dover. 
The choppy sea passage, and the tedious tasks of embarkation 
and debarkation, would have been avoided. Neither from 
below nor from above could any attack have been made, sub- 
marines and aeroplanes being alike powerless to pierce 300 feet 
under the bed of the sea. Men, horses, guns, and supplies of 
all kinds would have arrived in better condition than was pos- 
sible by the old sea route. 

‘It may be observed that not one word of all this is uttered by 
any of the British military experts. They preserve a discreet 
silence. It was they, or their predecessors, the official advisers 
of the Government, who blocked the way of the channel-tunnel 
project. 

“They shrank from the shadow of the Napoleonic bogy of 
invasion. Just forty years ago, when the railway tunnel was 
first suggested, the British Foreign Office exprest its approval, 
and yet there is no tunnel, because every time the matter 
was referred to the military experts they reported against it as 
a danger. There is reason to believe that those who survive 
have changed their mind, and that the newer men who direct 
British military affairs regard the under-sea road not as a peril, 
but asa convenience. This it certainly would be, and even more 
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so in peace than in war, if the bond of Anglo-French friendship 
remained unbroken. 

**As Mr. Asquith promised in the fall of last year, the scheme 
has been reconsidered by the War Office, the Admiralty, and the 
Board of Trade, and it is understood that their reports are 
in the hands of the committee of imperial defense. The decision 
of this body is likely to be favorable. But the work may be 
deferred until after the war—which, while it severely taxes the 
energies and resources of both nations, is steadily drawing them 
more closely in the ties of affectionate comradeship.”’ 





BRAVE AND COWARDLY TREES 


F TO BE BOLD and pushing is an evidence of bravery, 
I while inability to withstand others argues cowardice, 
then both these traits may be possest by forest-trees as 
well as by men, we are assured by a writer in The Hardwood 
Record (Chicago, December 10). He ealls attention to- the 



































PLAN OF THE AUTOMATIC PATTERN-MAKING- MACHINE, 
Showing the workings of the formidably named photokaleidograph. 


fact that certain tribes of men haye retreated to deserts or to 
inhospitable climates rather than fight for and hold the good 
countries, and that the same rule holds with forest-trees. Some 
withdraw to tracts where competitors can not follow. We read 
further: 


“The great and stately white pine is a vegetable coward; 
but that term must be used in a pretty wide sense to be wholly 
applicable. This tree was found in the original forests of 
America occupying sandy tracts, rocky hills, and uninviting 
situations. In its long struggle with competitors, it lost the 
rich valleys and fertile hills, and retreated to situations where 
pursuit and competition would be less vigorous. It found 
retreat easier than fighting. 

“Some people suppose that the white pine occupies sand, 
swamp, and rocks because it likes those conditions best. The 
correctness of that opinion is doubtful. Probably no tree 
‘likes’ poor soil, tho some are seldom found elsewhere. It is true 
that some have lived so long in such situations that they have 
partly accommodated themselves to their environments, in 
seed-bearing and in other ways; but it is doubtful if it should 
be stated as a general proposition that any trees seek poor 
places from choice. Back of their presence there, it may be 
taken for granted that there is compulsion somewhere. 

“‘Cypress is a vigorous tree, of gigantic bulk and long life; 
but it fled to the Southern swamps while the white pine was 
taking refuge on sandy tracts and rocky ridges in the North; 


and it fled from the same enemy—other trees which demanded 
the best lands. 

‘‘The Southern white cedar, which grows from New Jersey 
to Florida along the coast, has likewise taken refuge in swamps, 
and tupelo-gum has done likewise, and so has water-elm, tho 
it is not of much importance anywhere. 

‘‘The mangrove-tree is one of the best-known instances of 
trees which literally ‘got off the earth,’ It grows in the water 
along the shores of southern Florida, and has done it for a 
period so long that its seeds have lost any land habits they ever 
had, and are now adapted to water-planting only. 

‘The Southern pines resist competition feebly. The long-leaf 
pine, which sticks to the sandy land more closely than some of the 
others, is a poor fighter for space. It is the opinion of some 
good botanists that if left to its own resources, with no human 
help, it could not hold its present ground many hundred years. 
Grass would choke the seedlings, and broad-leaf trees would 
finally take possession. It is believed that before the white man’s 
coming, it was the Indian’s yearly fire that’ enabled the long- 
leaf pine to hold its ground. The fires burned the grass and the 
broad-leaf seedlings, but the pines managed to survive the 
seorchings sufficiently to perpetuate themselves, tho the stands 
were usually quite thin. 

“There is agreement among old writers that loblolly or old 
field-pine in Virginia and North Carolina was scarce at the time 
of the first settlements. It was chiefly found near the coast 
and the mouths of the tidal rivers, to which localities it had 
apparently been crowded by the hardwoods. After the hard- 
wood forests had been cleared to make plantations, and the 
plantations had been worn out by cultivation and abandoned, 
the loblolly-pine found competition removed and then spread 
inland, and is to-day more plentiful than it was three hundred 
years ago. It could not spread until man cleared the way 
for it.” 


Another cowardly tree, we are told, is the pitch-pine of the 
Eastern States, which has various names in different regions 
from Massachusetts to Tennessee. It can hold no fertile 
ground, but is crowded out by other trees and retreats to poor 
tracts, whither its pursuers will not follow. It will grow where 
even white pine can not hold out, taking possession of sterile 
ridges, where the soil is dry and thin. Forest-fires do not often 
hurt it, and it is safe in its poverty. To quote further: 


‘A still more noted instance of a cowardly tree, if there ever 
were one, is the serub-pine, also called Jersey pine, a small, 
puny tree, of poor form and pitiful appearance, a very Lazarus 
of the forest, willing to subsist on the ‘crumbs’ that fall from 
others’ tables. It grows in New Jersey, Maryland, Virginia, 
West Virginia, and further south and west. It creeps into 
open spaces, and is the companion of sassafras and huckleberry 
bushes. Old, worn-out, gullied fields appeal to this pine, because 
little else will grow there, and it is not obliged to fight for room. 

“In course of time, however, as the impoverished soil begins 
to recover, broad-leaf seedlings come in. As these increase in 
size, the serub-pines die, and finally disappear. Tho they have 
been in full possession of the ground, they are unable to hold it 
against competitors. 

‘*As a rule, the broad-leaf trees are better fighters for ground 
than the soft woods. The trees which bear broad leaves—that 
is, the hardwoods—have been the principal means of driving the 
pines, cedars, and cypresses to sand, rocks, and swamps. The 
hardwoods are handicapped, however, by their inability to 
prosper on poor soil. They can crowd their competitors off 
the fertile land, but can not follow with much vigor upon 
sterile soil. 

““The oaks may be classed as the strongest of all trees; that 
is, they can hold their own in more kinds of soil than most others. 
But there is great difference in this respect among the fifty-odd 
kinds of oak in this country. The willow-oak and the water- 
oak, for example, can follow the cypress to the very edge of 
the swamp in which it takes refuge from their pursuit; but they 
ean not follow the white pine, pitch-pine, and Table Mountain 
pine very high on the hills. The chestnut-oak, on the other 
hand, can grow on ridges about as barren as those where the 
pitch-pine makes its last stand. Like the pitch-pine, the 
chestnut-oak is about as nearly proof against forest-fires as 
any tree. 


“Other oaks are able to maintain themselves on very poor: 


land. The bur-oak is one of them. It is usually the last broad- 
leaf tree to disappear from hardwood tracts, within its range, 
that are repeatedly and severely burned. 
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led “Tt is believed that the first trees on earth were the soft- mounted on a horizontal axis, is turned into a position in which 
woods or the needle-leaf species. They had full possession once, it excludes light entering through thle ground glass and allows 
iF if that theory is true. When the broad-leaf trees appeared, in the rays from the lens to fall on the photographic plate. The 
DS, the course of ages, they had to fight for every acre they got. mirror is fastened in this position during the exposure of about 
‘ho Up to the present time they have succeeded in taking most of one minute. It is then turned back to its former position, in 
the fertile land, but the ancient species, the softwoods, are which it excludes all light from the plate and again reflects the 
of yet able to hold the poor places. image to the ground glass. (The entrance of light through the 
ter ‘*Pines, spruces, eypresses, and other softwoods flourish on ground glass can also be prevented by closing a sliding shutter 
é * fertile land when given a chance. This is shown by the vigor of sheet metal beneath the glass.) 
ge of planted and protected trees, in parks and in 
f wood-lots. It appears evident that the softwoods 
oi did not betake themselves to sand, rocks, and 
the swamps because they liked those places better, 
me but because they were driven there by competi- 
wi tion which they could not successfully meet.”’ 
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patterns for fabrics, embroidery, car- 
old pets, and oilcloth ‘“‘while you wait” is i 
~—_ described in Die Umschau by its inventor, Dr. as DSSS BARES AG 
past e ; TESA DEGAS DER AEDS 
had Pulfrich, of Jena. The apparatus, which has eras jetacejmatijmacisan 
ard- been named the photokaleidograph, is an adap- LAMAN 
the tation of the familiar kaleidoscope—a combina- vis See Use: eae 
ie tion of it with the photographie camera that has ey ME) oor wine ae ; 
iveil been attempted before, but with little success. SS Op Reng oo ag 
way The kaleidoscope has often been used as an aid 4 KOK OS 4 Heys i 
alge NOLEN SPLONIONENS? 
in constructing such patterns as consist of in- CS : ASX 
h definite repetition of a fundamental motive, but 
5 ° it has usually been necessary to reproduce the 
a pattern with a pencil while looking through the 
roe instrument. The new device acts photographi- 
ti cally with superior accuracy and precision. The 
ae inventor’s attention was drawn to these matters, 
‘5 he tells us in the course of the article which we 
taheer quote as translated for The Scientific American 
Supplement (New York, January 2), in the course 
ever of professional work for the Carl Zeiss Optical 
mall, Company, where a commission to construct a 
rage kaleidoscope of precision had final issue in th 9) Seg) 
from ; pe P ‘ ; 2 ‘ EMS XS Fe Xo ES oe 
sii machine about to be described. We read: “ed eh 63 avin 
into ‘‘In this instrument a solid glass prism takes ON, aoe oo OE 
berry the place of the two inclined mirrors of the old 
cause Brewster kaleidoscope. The faces of the prism 
‘oom. are cut accurately to the prescribed angle, pol- 
egins ished, and silvered. The prism is protected 
se in from injury by covering it with strips of black 
a glass, cemented to its faces. The ends of the 
old it prism are cut perpendicular to the axis and pol- : . 
ished, and the prism is inclosed in a brass tube, PATTERNS DRAWN BY THE NEW AUTOMATIC MACHINE. 
‘ound from which its ends only protrude. 
—that “The tube is mounted vertically above the 
ig the horizontal photographic plate, measuring about 5 by 7 inches. ‘‘Details of the picture may be traced on the ground-glass 
The The photographic lens is secured to the lower end of the tube. screen. This device is often useful for the purpose of com- 
ty to The distance of the tube from the photographic plate is adjusted ining several kaleidoscopic pictures. A great variety of 
rs off to produce a sharp image, and this distance is fixt by means photographic transparencies may be used as objects, but photo- 
upon of a stop-ring, surrounding the tube. Several tubes of exactly graphs of other kaleidoscopic patterns are especially suitable. 
the same diameter, containing prisms of different sizes and angles, ‘*Each of the prisms can also be used for the direct observa- 
; that are provided, and can easily be interchanged. tion of kaleidoscopic combinations. For this purpose a special 
thers. “The object, which is to produce the photographed kaleido- observing-lens is substituted for the camera lens. The other end 
y-odd scopic pattern by internal reflection from the faces of the prism, of the tube is fitted into a base so that the prism can stand erect 
water- is itself a photograph on glass, which is prest lightly, with the film ona table, over a drawing, which-is illuminated by light entering 
ige of side down, on the upper end of the prism, to which a drop of the prism laterally from above.” 
t they oil has been applied. The picture is usually larger than the 
untain sectional area of the prism, but only the part included in that 
other area is reproduced and repeated on the photographic plate An Indiana doctor declares Americans not only are below 
re the beneath. The illumination is furnished by a mercury vapor-_ the standards of their progenitors, but ‘‘no more than 50 per 
>, the lamp, provided with a ray filter which transmits only the light cent. of them could pass a physical test for military service.” 
res as of one of the violet mercury lines. The Indianapolis News, however, reassures us by recalling that 
“For the observation and selection of the patterns an inclined- our ancestors’ diagnoses were clumsy and disease was unsus- 
y poor: plane mirror is placed between the lens and the plate-holder. pected until it became acute. Also, military tests ‘‘are exact- 
broad- This mirror reflects the kaleidoscopic image to a ground-glass ing, and many a man who would fail . . . could look forward 
range, screen, which can be observed by several persons at once. If it confidently to a ripe old age.’’ After all, ‘“‘our progenitors, for 
is decided to photograph the pattern, the mirror, which is all their physical prowess, did not live as long as we.”’ 
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TAKING THE WAR WITH A SENSE OF HUMOR 


HE TROOPS in battle-line are said to have recovered 

from a good deal of their early prepossessions. The 
Germans in the trenches are far different from the 
Germans who marched with the goose-step through Brussels. 
It would be a good thing, thinks the New York Evening Post, if 
the newspapers could recover their lost sense of humor. We 
are now in the sixth month of the war, it notes, ‘‘and there is as 
yet no sign of a let-up in the flood of absurd fables, misrepre- 
sentations, and misunderstandings which began at the very out- 
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A GERMAN SATIRIST’S VIEW OF THE KRUPP WORKS. 


He calls it ‘The Krupp Devil.” 


—© Kley in Jugend (Munich). 


break of hostilities with the famous exploit of the French aviator 
who threw himself headlong against one of the Kaiser’s Zeppelins, 
and went down to a glorious but officially unconfirmed death.” 
The writer proceeds: 


‘‘A long list of futile aneedotes and rumors from the Allied 
side appears in a recent number of the Frankfurter Zeitung. 
There is an entire cycle of stories about the Kaiser: how news of 
his capture in Poland was telegraphed to the Russian General 
Staff, which immediately replied, ‘For Heaven’s sake, let him 
go,’ thereby implying that the Kaiser was the Allies’ best ally; 
how the Kaiser was anxious to dispose of his beautiful villa on 
the island of Corfu for fear that it would be lost to him at the 
end of the war; how the Kaiser’s hair has turned snow-white 
during the last three months of disaster; how the Kaiser passes 
through his armies, grim and silent, ‘a statue in a gray tunic,’ 
ete., ete. . 

’ “The German paper does not mention the even more celebrated 
eycle of exploits by the Crown Prince, his numerous deaths, his 
simultaneous defeats at half-a-dozen different points in the battle- 
lines, his miraculous retreats in two or three different directions 
at the same time. Neither does it make mention of the repeated 
quarrels between the German and Austrian General Staffs, of 
Austria’s appeal for peace to Russia, of Prussians and Bavarians 
pummeling each other in the trench—of many other staples of 
the childish gossip with which the front pages are still liberally 
sprinkled. But is the sin all on the side of the Allies? Germany 
has contributed its full share of absurdities. How stone-dead is 





the sense of humor is shown in the case of this same Frankfurter 
Zeitung. On one page it prints the list of Allied absurdities. On 
another page it prints a story to show that the French and British 
fighting side by side in Flanders are not exactly the best of 
friends. For instance, when the Germans train their guns against 
the British trenches, the French stand up in the trenches and 
give the Germans the exact range by shouting ‘Hallo, hallo.’ 
And when the Germans have routed the British out of a trench, 
the French stand up and express their approval by shouting 
‘Hallo, hallo.” To parallel the Allied list of rumors and inven- 
tions, the German press have its Mohammedan uprisings in India, 
the Caucasus, and Egypt, its revolu- 
tions in Odessa, its conquest of Ameri- 
ean public opinion through the win- 
ning over of Mr. Hearst, the ‘king’ 
of American journalism, and his 600 
newspapers.” 


The writer finds a ‘‘form of news- 
paper absurdity” on the Allied side 
which he regards ‘‘more serious be- 
cause it takes itself more seriously.” 
What might be looked upon as even 
worse, it ‘‘combines ignorance of hu- 
man nature and of history with a 
lack of sense of humor.” 


“The most popular example of 
this type is the fascinating game of 
breaking up the German Empire, not 
after the war, but in the course of the 
war through an uprising of the South 
Germans against Prussia. In the 
early months of the war, Mr. J. L. 
Garvan, of The Pall Mall Gazette, 
was busy cutting off Wurttemberg, 
Bavaria, and Baden from Prussia, 
with all the eloquence at his com- 
mand. Mere recently the work has 
been carried on by Mr. H. G. Wells, 
who, for a supposedly rigid observer 
of human nature and social phe- 
nomena, has certainly developed a 
bad attack of nerves. Or if the 
war is not to be ended by civil war 
between South Germany and North Germany, it will be ended 
by an uprising of the German people against the Hohenzollern. 
This thesis has been developed with much vehemence if not with 
much force on our own side of the water. It is only ignorance and 
a lack of humor that could take the old commonplace about the 
dislike of South Germans for North Germans, and expand it into 
a dissolution of the German Empire. Every country has a 
North and a South and an East and a West, and in every country 
the people of the South have their little dislikes against the people 
of the North, and the people of the West have their own opinion 
about the people of the East. To base the disruption of the 
German Empire upon what the Fliegende Blatter of Munich says 
of the Prussian lieutenant is almost as reasonable as to pre- 
dict a disruption of the union between England and Scotland 
upon what Punch says of the parsimonious Scotchman. It is 
true that only in 1866 North and South Germany were in arms 
against each other. But the Frankfurter Zeitung might point out 
that only in 1865 the North and South were in arms against each 
other in these United States. 

“It is equally absurd to suppose that the Germans will seek a 
way to peace through the overthrow of the Hohenzollern. A 
reckoning between the Kaiser and his people in the case of defeat 
is perhaps conceivable, but only after peace is concluded. War 
is the great consolidator. The French in 1870-71 did not sue 
for peace after they had overthrown Napoleon III. They fought 
on with only greater determination. The Commune did not 
break out until after Thiers had concluded peace with the Ger- 
mans, and Thiers declined the offer of German troops to be used 
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against the Communards. Whether or not the war was imposed 
on the German people by a militocracy does not matter. It does 
not matter if there be wide-spread discontent in the ranks of 
German Socialists. Historical precedent is conclusive on the 
point that a nation will not turn to fighting against itself until it 
has fought the best it can against the foreign enemy.” 


In contrast to so much loose talking of a Germany divided 
against itself, the writer cites a recent editorial in the Journal des 
Débats (Paris), elicited by rumors that certain elements in Ger- 
many were inclined toward a friendly arrangement with France: 


“German Socialists were supposed to be negotiating with 
French Socialists, German Catholics with French Catholic 
jaders. The Journal des Débats dismisses all such hopes as a 
dangerous delusion. It refuses to believe that there are two 
Germanys or three Germanys. It recognizes the hard fact that 
in @ war a nation is one whatever may be the case when the 
tems of peace are being discust.”’ 





BERGSON “LOOKING BACKWARD” 


T \HE HISTORIAN of a hundred years hence who may 
be puzzled over the problem of interpreting this war will 
merely have to turn back to an address by Professor 
Bergson to find it all done for him. Professor Bergson projects 
his mind a century into the future, then looks backward at the 
events now happening before us, and in a moment has the view 
that history will take. Happily for his audience, the French 
Academy of Moral and Political Science, the philosopher dis- 
covered upon looking back that France was right and Germany 
wrong—for it would have been embarrassing, to say the least, 
if he had discovered the opposite. Perhaps some German pro- 
fessor-will now reply by a backward look from a point two 
centuries forward, necessitating a three-century trip by Bergson, 
and so on, until the rest of us drop behind, unable to keep up. 
For the present, however, we have Bergson, who is sure that 
the historian of 2015 will see in the present climax of events 
the death-grapple between. an intelligence of perfect mechanism 
and an intelligence of the spirit. Man’s magic craftsmanship 
with the scientific and mechanical arts, he is reported by the 
Paris Figaro as saying, suddenly greatly enlarged his physical 
being—so suddenly that his soul could not keep pace with it. 
Certain moral and social problems resulted, to solve which most 
of the world bent its energies. But there were those who were 
tempted to try the experiment not of ‘‘the spiritualization of 
matter, but of the mechanization of mind.’’ Thus, instead of 
attaining to a higher civilization through our mastery of sci- 
ence, the peoples of the earth would be subjected to a new 
“harbarism”’ worse than the original, which at least contained 
the germ of civilization. The German nation, militarized by 
the Prussians, says Bergson, was predestined to make this 
venture, and after a scathing indictment of German militarism, 
which even systematized its atrocities, he avers, he explains what 
has been taking place under our eyes during the war. It is 
called ‘‘scientific barbarism,”’ or ‘‘systematic barbarism’’; be- 
cause it is barbarism reenforced with the aids of civilization. 
Many years to come, when the present has withdrawn so far 
into the past that one can see only the larger outlines of these 
days, adds Bergson, a philosopher will perchance analyze them 
as follows: 

“He will say that the notable idea of the nineteenth century 
o employ science for the satisfaction of our material needs had 
given the mechanical arts an unexpected range and procured 
for man in less than fifty years more tools than he had made in 
the thousands of years he had hitherto passed on earth. Each 
lew machine was a new organ for man—an artificial organ to 
prolong the term of his natural organs. In consequence, his body 
became suddenly and, prodigiously enlarged, and his soul could 
hot dilate rapidly enough entirely to contain this new body. Out 
of the disproportion rose moral, social, and international prob- 
lems, which the majority of peoples sought to solve by removing 
iscrepancies, by working toward greater liberty, greater fra- 


ternity, and greater justice than the world had ever before 
known. Then while humanity was engaged in this great work 
of civilization, inferior powers—I had almost said ‘infernal’— 
were trying the inverse experiment. 

“‘What would happen if the mechanical forees which had 
been brought to the point where they could be put at the ser- 
vice of man should master him and convert him into their ma- 
teriality? What would become of the world if this mechanism 
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THE TRIUMPH OF HATE. 
—Gordon M. Forsyth in The Labour Leader (London). 


should take possession of all humanity, and if the races, instead 
of lifting themselves freely to a diversity richer and more har- 
monious, as persons, should sink into uniformity, as things? 
What would a society be like that obeyed automatically an order 
automatically transmitted; which should rule with its science 
and its view of things, and which should have lost with the sense 
of justice the idea of truth? What would such a humanity be 
like in which brute force obtained instead of moral force? What 
new barbarism, this time a definitive one, would result to stifle 
sentiments, ideas, in a word, civilization, which ancient bar- 
barism held in the germ? What would happen, to sum up finally, 
if the moral effort of humanity should turn upon itself at the 
moment it reached its term, and if by some diabolical artifice it 
should produce, instead of a spiritualization of matter, a mecha- 
nization of mind?” 


In the opinion of Bergson, the Germans were “predestined” 
to prove the experiment. Here was a powerful nation whose 
‘‘administrative and military mechanism’’ became, with the 
combination of the ‘‘industrial mechanism,”’ a machine capable 
of subjugating other peoples and making them prisoners of 
the mechanism that controlled Germany. This would be the 
precise meaning of war, says Bergson, whenever Germany was 
ready to declare it. She did declare war, he adds, but the 
result was quite different from what she expected, and we 
read that: 


“The moral forces that were to be subjected to that power of 
nearest kin to matter suddenly revealed themselves as creators 
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of material force. A simple idea, the heroic conception of a 
little people as to what honor was, enabled it to hold up its head 
before a mighty Empire. At the ery of outraged justice, there 
sprang from the soil, in a land that had hitherto depended on its 
fleet, one million, two millions, of soldiers: in a nation believed 
to be mortally rent within itself, from one day to the next all 
became brothers. 

‘‘Thenceforward the issue was not in doubt. On one side 
there was the force spread upon the surface; on the other, the 
foree drawn from deep roots. On one side, the mechanism, the 
thing all made, which cannot repair itself; on the other, life, 
power of creation, which makes and remakes itself at each in- 
stant. On one -side, that which exhausts itself; on the other, 
that which does not. In truth, the machine did exhaust itself. 
Long it resisted, slowly it toppled, then suddenly fell to pieces. 
Under it, alas, many of our children were crusht; and over the 
fate of these youths, who were so naturally and so simply the 
most heroic of all youths, we still shed our tears. ...... 

‘‘An implacable law insists that the spirit must set itself 
against the resistance of matter, that no advance be made in 
life except at the cost of life, and that great moral results are 
bought at the cost of much blood and many tears. But this 
time the sacrifice shall be as fruitful as it has been beautiful. 
That they might measure up with life in a supreme combat, 


destiny had brought together at one point all the powers of’ 


death—and lo, death was vanquished. Through material suf- 
fering, humanity was saved from the moral fall that would have 
meant the end. Joyous in their desolation, amid mourning and 
ruin, the nations intoned the song of deliverance.’’—Translation 
made for Tue Literary Digest. 





MORE CONTROVERSY OVER REIMS 


NEW VERSION of the shelling of the Reims 
A Cathedral was recently published by the New York 

Times, Which believes it ‘‘may prove of much value as 
evidenece.”’ It is nothing less than an interview with the German 
officer who directed the shell-fire. He asserts his forbearance 
after observing a French outlook stationed on one of the cathe- 
dral towers, mentions the days he waited before teaching the 
French not to misuse such a vantage-point flying the Red Cross 
flag, and finally declares he used but two shells to accomplish 
the result. Statements like this must account for the persistent 
assertions in German apologetic writing that the cathedral has 
suffered little damage. These are Lieutenant Wengler’s words 
as reported: 


“The French observer on the cathedral was first noticed on 
September 13. After that, the French artillery-fire became 
uncomfortably accurate. Eighty shells fell here in one day 
alone—killing only one cow. : 

“The fellow continued ‘on the job’ quite shamelessly until 
the 18th, when I .aimed two shots at the cathedral, and only two. 
No more were needed to dislodge him. One, from a 15-centimeter 
howitzer, struck the top of the ‘observation-tower’; the other, 
from a 21-centimeter mortar, hit the roof and set it on fire. I 
used both howitzers and mortars so as to let the French know 
that we could shoot well with both kinds. I wanted to dislodge 
the observer with the least possible damage to the fine old 
cathedral, and the result shows that it is possible to shoot just 
as accurately with heavy artillery as with field artillery. The 
French also had a battery planted about 100 yards from the 
cathedral. It isn’t there any more.” 


Replies have been made in a number of interesting letters, one 
of them from Mr. Richard Harding Davis, who has given in 
Scribner’s a detailed account of his two visits to Reims, and 
now summarizes his article in a letter to the editor of The Times. 
Noting the Times’s remark that the German officer’s statement 
may prove of “‘ value as evidence,’”’ Mr. Davis says: 


‘*May I also, as evidence, tell what I saw? I arrived at the 
eathedral at 3 o’clock on the afternoon of the day Lieutenant 
Wengler says he fired two shells, one of which hit the observa- 
tion-tower and one of which set fire to the roof. Up to the hour 
of three, howitzer shells had passed through the southern wall 
of the cathedral, killing two of the German wounded inside, had 
wrecked the Grand Hétel, opposite the cathedral, knocked down 
four houses immediately facing it, and in a dozen places torn up 


immense holes in the cathedral square. Twenty-four hours after 
Lieutenant Wengler claims he ceased firing, shells set fire to the 
roof and utterly wrecked the chapel of the cathedral and the 
archbishop’s palace, which is joined to the cathedral by a yard 
no wider than Fifth Avenue, and in the direction of the German 
guns the two shells fired by Lieutenant Wengler had already 
wrecked all that part of the city surrounding the cathedral for a 
quarter of a mile. 

“To get an idea of the destruction, suppose St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, on Fifth Avenue, to be the Reims Cathedral; the 
Union Club and the Vanderbilt houses, the chapel and arch- 
bishop’s palace, and all the buildings running north from $¢, 
Patrick’s Cathedral to Central Park and east and west to 
Madison Avenue and Sixth Avenue that part of Reims that was 
utterly wrecked. That gives you some idea of the effectiveness 
of Lieutenant Wengler’s fire. 

** *Father,’ he says, ‘I can not tell a lie. I did it with only two 
shells.’ 

‘‘The statement of Lieutenant Wengler that the French placed 
a battery 100 yards from the cathedral also is interesting. The 
cathedral stands in a maze of twisting, narrow lanes. From no 
spot within a quarter of a mile of it could you drive a golf ball 
without smashing a window 100 feet distant. To place a bat- 
tery of artillery 100 yards from the Reims Cathedral with the 
intent of firing upon the German position would be like placing 
a battery in Wall Street with the idea of shelling Germans in 
The Bronx. Before your shells reached The Bronx, you first 
would have to destroy all of northern New York. 

‘“Wengler says the only shells aimed at the cathedral were 
fired by him on the 18th, and that after that date neither he nor 
any other officer fired a shot. On the 22nd I was in the cathedral. 
It was then being shelled. I was with the Abbé Chinot, Gerald 
Morgan, of this city, Captain Granville Fortescue, of Washing- 
ton, and on the steps of the cathedral was Robert Bacon, our 
ex-Ambassador to France. 

“The ‘evidence’ of Lieutenant Wengler is a question of 
veracity. It lies between him and these gentlemen. I am content 
to let it go at that.” : 


Our readers will recall the various photographs of the injured 
edifice that we have reproduced; besides these, the curious 
reader may be referred to the detailed report of the injuries sus- 
tained by the venerable church made by the distinguished 
American architect, Mr. Whitney Warren, and published in the 
New York Evening Post. Another correspondent of The Times 
translates a part of the article written by Pierre Loti for L’IIlus- 
tration (Paris) after his visit to Reims in October: 


‘“*Tt still stands, as if by miracle, the basilica of Reims, but so 
riddled and torn that you feel it must crumble at the least 
jar; it gives you the impression of a great mummy, still upright 
and majestic, but which the least thing would cause to fall into 
ashes. The ground is strewn with its precious débris: fragments 
of rose windows, pieces of stained glass, heads of angels, hands of 
saints joined in prayer. From top to bottom of the left tower 
the charred stone has taken on a strange color of baked -flesh, 
and the saints still standing in a row upon the cornices have 
peeled, so to speak, through the action of the fire; they no longer 
have faces or fingers, and with their human figures still visible, 
they look like so many corpses ina row. As for the old episcopal 
palace adjoining the cathedral, where the French kings stopt 
when they came to Reims to be crowned, it is nothing but 
ruins and charred walls, without windows and without roof. 
. .. From the inside of the cathedral you notice here and 
there the holes made by the shells in the high vaulted ceiling. 

“Tt is best not to look at what you are walking upon; for 
these flagstones have just been stained with the carbonized 
bodies of the wounded German soldiers whom their own brethren 
did not even think of saving. ‘See,’ said my guide, pointing to 
a gaping hole in one of the aisles, ‘that is the work of a shell 
they sent us yesterday.’ But the most irreparable disaster 18 
that of the large stained-glass windows which the wonderful 
artists of the thirteenth century religiously composed, in medi- 
tation and thought. Here again German scrap-iron flew in, 
big stupid lumps, smashing everything. Masterpieces which 00 
one will ever be able to reproduce strew the flagstones with débris, 
forever impossible to disentangle. . . . A whole cycle of ow 
history, which seemed to go on living in the sanctuary, has sud- 
denly been plunged into the bottom of the abyss of things past 
and ended. Modern barbarism from beyond the Rhine welt 
through here, a barbarism a thousand times worse than the old, 
because it is stupidly and outrageously self-satisfied, and ther 
fore incurable, hopeless.”’ 
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AN OPTIMISTIC BELGIAN 


TRUMPET-CALL is sounded by Emile Verhaeren, the 
A Belgian poet, to the men of Belgium. It is he, rather 
than Maeterlinck, says the London Daily News, in- 
publishing his appeal to Belgian pride, who is ‘“‘the grand lit- 
erary figure of modern Belgium.” ‘‘It is the duty of Belgians 
to-day, however terrible their misfortunes have been,’’ says 
Verhaeren, ‘‘not to sink 


for the frontier, could not but doubt. ‘They will but be fodder 

for cannon. We have no army, no generals, no fortresses.’ 
‘‘And four days later a name, unknown a few hours ago, was 
in every mouth. The boys in the streets drest up as General 
Leman. Girls sold his portrait in every town. The personality 
of a true General had stamped itself upon the mind of every one. 
Nor was this all. The same little bands of soldiers, whom we 
had pitied, as destined only to feed the hostile cannon, came to 
Brussels, their hands full of Prussian sabers, at once timid and 
triumphant, still uncon- 





to mere complaining nor 


vineced of the great part 





to dwell on their misery, 
but to prove themselves 
worthy of their soldiers, 
who have been, one and 
all, heroes.”” He speaks 
of the lamentations of 
women driven from their 
homes, and ‘‘foreed to 
tread the highways of 
famine, flight, and exile,”’ 
as truly pitiable. But 
he thinks it not fitting 
that men, ‘‘especially 
men who can think and 
act, should echo these 
cries, already somewhat 
overprolonged.’”’ He thus 
distinguishes: 


“In times before the 
war, those of us who 
dreamed of a _ greater 
Belgium had no visions 
of territorial expansion 
in Europe, nor of a co- 
lonial empire in Africa. 
What we pictured was 
a rebirth of Belgium, a 
rebirth essentially of the 
mind and spirit. We 
pictured certainly an 
ever-growing activity of 
trade and industry, but 
our desire was even more 
for a greater modernity 
and vitality of thought. 
We sought for Belgium 
the power of influence 
rather than of conquest. 

“‘And now we see the 
influence of Belgium 
stronger than it has ever 
been. It is true that for 
the moment our factories 
are silent, apparently de- 
prived of the panting 
breath which is their life. 


An Austrian corps entertaining their 
German brothers in arms at a feast in 
the garden at headquarters. 








THE ESTHETICS OF WARFARE. 


—© Drawings by Richard Ausmann in IIlustrirte Zeitung (Berlin). 


they had just played. 
The women kissed them; 
the men carried them in 
triumph. 

“One of them, when 
a Taube hovered threat- 
eningly over Brussels, 
thrust into the air a 
Prussian eagle, torn from 
some German helmet, 
and, with a laugh of 
mocking rage, taunted 
the aviator to come 
down and get it. Splen- 
did moments, alive with 
all the fever of pride! 
The weather was bril- 
liant, the very air seemed 
golden. One breathed 
in heroism with the 
sunlight.” 


He goes on to picture 
Belgium’s splendid chal- 
lenge to ‘‘invincible”’ 
Prussia, and comes out 
on the wonderful discov- 
ery of themselves the 
Belgians have made: 


“These early triumphs 
of Liége, and those that 
followed at Haelen and 
the Yser, have won for 
Belgium the eternal hon- 
or, respect, and admira- 
tion of all. For three 
months we have held the 
vast German armies in 
our country; the armies 
that allotted to us three 
days. With the most 
convincing arguments of 
all we have challenged 
the dogma of their in- 
vincibility. We have 
caused them their first 
losses. . . . At Liége, as 
in Sparta, a handful of 
men saved the world. 


i 


Austrian gun and gunners bedecked 
with garlands for the first shot from a 
30.5-centimeter mortar. 





But no one really thinks 

them dead. As soon as the war is over they will spring to life 
again, the wonderful monsters that they were before. The weight 
of dust and ashes that now covers them will be a light burden to 
their thousands of tentacles, when once again they spring, in 
their trusted energy, to the light of day. 

‘As ever, we Belgians shall be young and keen. Until to-day 
our nation has known no danger. We were too sure of the mor- 
row. We lived like rich people who had no knowledge of want. 
War, we thought, was the business of others. 

“But war has come upon us, fierce and terrible, when least 
we expected it. Like a great mountain crashing downward, the 
Empire of William Hohenzollern has overwhelmed us. We 
were alone; we were few. We were attacked with treachery and 
lies. Into the old forts of Liége we threw ourselves in desperate 
haste. We had, as it were, to invent courage and resource for 
ourselves; we had to manufacture a tragic spirit of resistance. 
All that we did in a day, an hour, a moment. And in that 
moment we won the admiration of the world. 

“Oh, what unforgettable impromptus were that courage and 
that glory! Some of us, seeing the little bands of men leaving 





‘‘With the memory of 
this supreme service ren- 
dered to Western civilization in our minds, we should have no 
feeling but pride. Tears dishonor us. Let us rather be thankful 
that Belgium .. . was chosen to do this wonderful deed, was 
privileged to be the first and the most vital rampart of modern 
civilization against savagery and brutal aggression, and that 
the name in future will:be joined to those few small nations 
whose fame is immortal. Let us further rejoice that in these 
tremendous days our people have lived with an intensity that 
makes all our past existence as a nation seem valueless in com- 
parison. It seems that before this sudden baptism of fire we 
were hardly a nation at all. We frittered away our strength 
in petty squabbles; we argued over words instead of facts; . . . 
we busied ourselves as lawyers, business men, officials, instead of 
striving before all to be proud and free citizens of one State. 
Danger rather than safety has been our cure. We have discovered 
ourselves. So strong is the union, so tenacious are the bonds of 
a common resistance that now bind us together, that to many 
minds Belgium dates only from yesterday, and has never felt 
herself so real, so living, as when, deprived of her land, she has, 
as rallying-point for her national consciousness, only her King.” 
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“BILLY” SUNDAY HITS PHILADELPHIA 


HILADELPHIA, which stands as the most ‘‘ American” 
P city of the Union and is considered by sister cities as the 
most conservative, is reported in the grip of ‘“‘ what promises 

to be the greatest revival of modern times.’”’ The phrase is from 
The Sunday School Times (Philadelphia), and other religious 


emeritus of Harvard, to aid them in a campaign against this 
movement. This scholarly gentleman gave a lecture in our city 
last week, under the auspices of the Unitarian Association, in 
which, if quoted correetly, he did his best to tear down the edifice 
of the Christian Church, criticizing it adversely at almost every 
possible point. He criticized particularly the inability of the 
Christian Church to stop the present war, and also the 
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SLEEP HERE 


phraseology of many hymns which use military figures. 
Concerning the former criticism, it is sufficient to say 
that the Church, in so far as it is Christian, is abso 
lutely opposed to war; and so far as the second criti- 
cism. is concerned, Dr. Eliot’s criticism is rather of the 
phraseology of the New Testament than of the hymns 
sung by Christian people. This venerable scholar un- 
consciously pays tribute to the power of the Gospel in 
the activity its preaching has provoked in him.” 


The organ of another very conservative denomina- 
tion, The Lutheran Observer (Philadelphia), declares 
‘** Billy’ Sunday is not a man; it is a movement.” The 
Philadelphia campaign is thus outlined by this paper: 


‘*Months ago a few men went from Philadelphia to 
Seranton to see the work of the Rev. William A. Sun- 
day. On their return they enlisted the interest of a 
powerful city newspaper [Philadelphia North Ameri- 
can], which then planned an excursion, at its own 
expense, for as many ministers of Philadelphia as cared 
to go, to see for themselves the evangelistic work Mr. 
Sunday was doing in the third largest city of Pennsyl- 
vania. Over two hundred went and witnessed the 
wonders for two days. 

‘An organization was formed then and there by some 
of these ministers. On their return to this city they 
called a public meeting of the preachers of Philadel- 
phia. Over five hundred attended. Nearly four hun- 
dred exprest themselves as favorable to the coming of 
this world-renowned evangelist. The call was sent. It 
was quickly accepted; and more quickly than at any 
other place in his eighteen years of active service, ar- 
rangements were made for his coming. The thing grew 








A CARTOONIST’S IMPRESSIONS OF THE “SUNDAY” 


journals echo the expectation. ‘‘All conceivable methods are 
being applied to stir the most dormant and seemingly impossible 
churches,” we are told, and the accounts of “Billy ’’ Sunday’s 
success seem to tally with what he has accomplished hitherto in 
more impressionable communities of the Middle West. The 
familiar ‘‘Sunday’’ expedients of phrase even invade the re- 
porters, who telegraph New York papers that ‘‘‘ Billy’ Sunday 
scored two more home-runs to-day in his spectacular game 
against Philadelphia’s smug, self-satisfied church folk, and he 
did some tremendous ‘stick-work’ with his bat against the 
devil and all Beelzebub’s works.” On January 8 it was re- 
ported that a crowd of 25,000 were unable to gain admission to 
the already overfilled auditorium where he preached, and thirty 
people were injured before a ‘‘riot call”’ brought an extra squad 
of police to restrain the over-eager ones. The conservative 
Episcopal Recorder (Philadelphia) finds that the opening of the 
“Sunday” campaign “left nothing to be desired”’: 


“The three services held in the Tabernacle drew sixty-five 
thousand people, and thousands were ‘turned away. Never 
before has the city of Philadelphia made such great prepa- 
rations for an evangelistic campaign, and the Protestant churches 
are behind this movement in a unique degree. The opening of 


the campaign has stirred our friends, the Unitarians, to an 
unwonted degree, and they have called Dr. Eliot, President 


CAMPAIGN. 
—De Mar in the Philadelphia Record. 


bigger every day. ...... 

‘‘A tabernacle seating 20,000 was erected in a few 
weeks. Two immense choirs of 2,000 each; a staff of 
1,000 ushers and doorkeepers; 1,000 personal workers, 
are a few of the forces enlisted. The city was divided into 
twenty districts, which were subdivided into four or eight sec- 
tions of from six to ten city blocks, in each of which two 
‘neighborhood’ prayer-meetings have been conducted in private 
homes every week during December, numbering over 5,000 
meetings, with an estimated attendance of nearly 100,000 each 
night. These meetings are to be continued during January and 
February, on the mornings of Tuesdays and Fridays in*homes, 
and a district prayer-meeting on Wednesdays at 10 a.m. in one 
of the churches, and a Bible-study class in another church on 
another day of the week throughout this campaign. 

‘In addition, literally hundreds of meetings will be held at 
noon in stores, shops, factories, car-barns, engine-houses, police 
stations, at wharves, on the street; and large numbers of men 
in all kinds of organizations (lodges, clubs, labor-unions, fraternal 
and social) will be massed from time to time from within and 
without the city. The thing grows. It is a mighty movement. 
It is to continue from nine to ten weeks.” 


The Philadelphia Ledger poses a test for the effectiveness 
of these meetings that will be awaited in the outcome with 
interest. ‘‘Can ‘Billy’ Sunday turn the fervent ‘Amens’ and the 
ecstatic ‘Halleluiahs’ of the Tabernacle crowds into clean, honest, 
and righteous ballots?” Such a poser leads the New York 
Times to observe that “if Philadelphia is aroused to such 4 
pitch of emotional religious excitement as shall result in the 
permanent conversion of many of its inhabitants to higher 
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THE EAST’S MINISTERING AGENTS TO THE WEST’S STRICKEN SOLDIERS. 
The pick of the Mikado’s Red Cross nurses photographed in New York on their way to the battle-fields of Western Europe. 








giritual ideals, we may feel certain that even Philadelphia 
wlities will be bettered by it.” The Ledger promises its award: 


“Tf he can do it, if he does it, he will merit the noblest monu- 
nent that this city has ever erected. It is all very well to talk 
ina general way of ‘fighting booze all the way to hell and back 
gain, and then some,’ but the phraseology is as vague as it is 
striking. And it is all very well to smash Pennsylvania for 
gait and damn Philadelphia for rotten bipartizan machine 
wlities, but who gives the grafters and the machine politicians 
adean bill of health at every election? 

“Without doubting the evangelist’s courage, we may inform 
him that there are some things he does not seem to know or 
ralize about this city and this Commonwealth. In a blanket 
sense, he is right in charging the bipartizan machine with greed, 
graft,and an alliance with ‘booze.’ But if there is one thing in 
the world that is horribly true it is that the bipartizan machine 
could not keep its strangle-hold upon the people if it were not 
for the whitewash of respectability it gets every year from the 
cass of men who form the committee to run the Sunday cam- 
paign. In the last election, when it was known and published 
that Penrose was the avowed champion of the liquor gang, 
vhen he was challenged to disprove that he was a partner in 
debauching Philadelphia’s Mayor, when he stood branded as the 
very symbol of everything reprehensible in bipartizan politics, 
wen the multitudes of church officials and church members 
stood sponsor for him and backed him at the polls. Some of 
them indorsed him in letters, appeared on his behalf at public 
neetings, and contributed funds to make his election sure—just 
is they have written, sat on the platform, and contributed money 
for the ‘Sunday’ campaign. 

“Now, ‘Billy’ Sunday and Boies Penrose are absolute incom- 
jatibilities and contradictions. They can not both be right. 
I ‘Billy’ Sunday is right to-day, then the dignitaries of com- 
merce and the church were wrong when they compassed Pen- 
tose’s election last November. ‘Billy’ Sunday may be sincere, 
tarnest, and courageous, but has he the nerve to tell the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth to the gentlemen who 
ite most conspicuously supporting him? Dare he tell them 
that they sold civic righteousness and honor to be raped by the 

ring for thirty pieces of high-tariff money? He need 
tot fight booze and graft ‘to hell and back again and then some’; 
heonly needs to fight them to the door of Philadelphia’s churches, 

Mwhich their ‘ protectionists’ find sanctuary. If ‘Billy’ Sunday 
© put spine and grit into the ‘Amen’ and ‘Halleluiah’ crowd 
that is back of his work, he will perform a miracle.” 


The Public Ledger gathers up a grist of aphoristic pronounce- 
ments which it gives under the head of ‘‘‘Billy’ Sunday-isms.” 
They are such as these: 


“Pennsylvania is one of the worst whisky-soaked States under 





the Stars and Stripes. The whisky interests have a strangle- 
hold on your politicians, and it’s time the decent people of this 
State broke it....... 

“If the womanhood of America was no better than its 
manhood, I believe God would get tired and quit. Judging 
from church attendance, heaven won’t be overly crowded with 


**T don’t give a rap whether you like my preaching or not. 
You'll like it if you’re decent, and if you desire to make other 
people decent, as lam trying todo. ...... 

“Tf I didn’t take time to read and study, I’d have nothing but 
hot air when I get up here. ...... 

“The devil’s gang will be up and drest, with their faces 
washed and hair brushed, and forty miles on their journey, 
while some members of our ice-box churches are getting out 


‘**The early Christians had no literary clubs, sewing-circles, or 
pink teas in their churches, at which they ripped their neighbors 
Up Une URGE... .:.. . s< 

‘*God’s got to play second fiddle to too many things in your 
life. Give God a chance....... 

‘*God can shake any old city as a dog shakes a rat, if the church 
people will only get together behind the evangelist....... 

“T’ve often wondered why some so-called Christians leave 
God’s elover-patches and go up the alley and chew rags with the 
devil’s billy-goats....... 

“Take a stranger into the average church and you'll freeze 
him to death. Church members, not having the spirit of God 
in their hearts, don’t know how to welcome a stranger. ...... 

‘Free government can’t continue under the rule of gangsters, 
grafters, distillers, brewers, and special interests. Pennsylvania 
needs a house-cleaning. ...... 

‘*Philadelphia, I bring you the cure for the world’s sin— 
Jesus Christ and the Gospel. If the deeds of men are black, 
it’s because their hearts are black. When the individual is 
pure, society will be pure....... 

“You can’t pray ‘Thy Kingdom Come,’ and then sit down 
at some bridge-whist party, or look at God through the bottom 
of a beer-mug....... 

‘‘What surprizes me is that God is doing as well as he is with 
the bunch he has to work with. ...... 

‘*Do you know what a décolleté gown is? 
eollar around your waist. ...... 

‘‘Red whisky and Christianity don’t stay in the same skin 
COMOUNE: 0. os 

‘‘There are men in Philadelphia whose checks are good for a 
million dollars in the bank, but whose names are not worth a 
picayune in heaven....... 

““T’ll give you hell enough before you get through. I'll give 
you all the hell in the Bible. The Lord put it there; and if 
you don’t like it, fix it up with the Lord, not with me.” 


It’s a dress with a 
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RELIGION AT THE PANAMA-PACIFIC 


\HE Panama-Pacific Exposition is to be differentiated 

from its predecessors in the character of its key-note. 

The World’s Columbian Exposition in 1893 found its 
key-note in the Parliament of Religions, wherein the religions 
of the world were rather portrayed than employed or directed 
toward religious unity, points out President Charles S. Nash, 
of the Pacific Theological School, Berkeley, Cal. The key-note 
of the St. Louis Exposition was abstract learning, as set forth in 
its conferences of arts and sciences. That of the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition is to be ‘‘service, economic, educative, social.” 
This exposition will show ‘‘the advance of the world, its useful 
development of natural and human resources, its growth in 
mutual helpfulness, its progress toward brotherhood.” The 
social-service exhibits are planned to show ‘‘labor and all phases 
of work for children, race betterment, civic centers, hygiene, 
the Rockefeller Institute, medical inspection, milk and meat 
inspection, municipal development, peace.’’ Religious exhibits 
will be conspicuously located in the Palace of Education and 
Social Economy, says Dr. Nash in The Homiletic Review (Janu- 
ary), where he indicates this apportionment: 


‘*The largest floor space has been given to Protestant missions, 
home and foreign together, which will be wrought up into most 
effective display by Mr. Harry Wade Hicks. Somewhat less 
space has been granted to Roman Catholics, and still less to 
the Salvation Army and Christian Science. Other religious 
exhibits have been regretfully refused, owing to limitations of 
space.” 


In the congresses and conventions planned the series will be 
‘‘unprecedented”’; and conceiving the exposition as a world- 
forum, ‘‘every conceivable line of human thought will have 
representation.’”” The prospect already is not small. At the 
date of this writing, three hundred congresses, conferences, and 
eonventions have been definitely secured and announced, while 
correspondence now under way promises more than four hundred. 
The committee for religious work, appointed by the Federal 
Council of Churches, plan a twofold work of Christian evangelism: 


‘Inside the exposition grounds a building will be erected for 
religious purposes solely. One entire floor will be occupied 
by an exhibit to show what Christianity is doing for human 
welfare. The exhibit will include Bible work, missions, Sunday- 
school, education, Young Men’s Christian Association and 
Young Women’s Christian Association activities, Christian 
Endeavor, Epworth League, Baptist Young People’s Union, and 
kindred societies, temperance and other reforms, social service, 
ete. Thesecond floor of the building will contain a large lecture- 
hall, where daily addresses will be given at the noon-hour by 
the most powerful speakers obtainable. It is evident at a glance 
that such a platform promises to exert attractive and impressive 
power. Tho no constructive program of topics be wrought 
out, a succession of speakers may be presented, each offering 
his own theme, able to carry Christian truth home to multitudes 
of hearers with most cogent appeal. And the noon meetings 
will probably draw large and cosmopolitan audiences. Visitors 
from other lands, especially from the Orient, will hear Christian 
truth in some of its noblest and most persuasive forms. The 
purpose to sustain such a Christian platform throughout the 
exposition is a wise and worthy purpose. 

“The Committee of One Hundred also proposes an immense 
auditorium, seating ten thousand, near the center of San Fran- 
cisco, entirely disconnected from the exposition. This building 
is to be wholly devoted to mass-meetings of an evangelistic 
nature. The leading evangelists are to be given charge, each 
for a series of weeks, and most of them have already been 
secured. These meetings are to run continuously through the 
nine exposition months, in the manner of Mr. Moody’s meetings 
in Chicago in 1893. This is a vast undertaking, but with 
adequate leadership it can be carried through with great power. 
Evil forces will congregate and combine in San Francisco for 
an extreme onslaught against all things good. They should be 
more than matched, outgeneraled, and outfought by Christian 
forces. These hopes and plans of the Committee of One 
Hundred may be realized in sufficient measure to give notable 
religious significance to the Panama-Pacific Exposition.” 


The Literary Digest for January 23, 1915 


CHURCH HELP FOR UNEMPLOYMENT 


EMEDIES for unemployment have been taken up in 
R a vigorous way by the Inter-Church Unemployment 
Committee of the New York Federation of Churche, 
and appeals and recommendations have been made to the 
twelve hundred or more churches and synagogs of the city, [jy 
activities may be worth imitating elsewhere, modified to 
local needs. The constructive program for relief includes the 
suggestion that various church members become individually 
responsible for persons or families needing help, and that odd 
jobs about the house or office that receive a seasonal attention 
be done in the present. There is the suggestion, also, that th: 
help offered be not too much interpreted as charity and sealed 
down to a’minimum figure, but that the regular wage basis be 
adopted. The committee have given even wider currency to 
their recommendations by having them printed in the daily 
press. There we read these suggestions: 


‘*Have families or individuals in the church become personally 
responsible for needy families or individuals, after finding out 
the need. The need may consist of clothing, food, a doetor’s 
service, medicine, or simply friendship. The church brings 
together the jobless and the job. This may be done in coopera- 
tion with the Public Employment Bureau, corner of Lafayette 
and Leonard Streets, Manhattan. 

““Every week there should be printed an announcement in 
the church calendar stating specifically that either a special 
committee or the regular church staff is prepared to serve those 
who need help or work, and to receive applications for workers 
from possible employers, and offers for general relief from any 
member of the church. Observe ‘Unemployment Sunday,’ 
either at the scheduled time, which will be announced later, or 
when convenient, but as early in the winter as possible. 

‘*Housekeepers may find jobs which are usually postponed 
until spring. There are cellars and attics to be cleaned, or work 
to be done in the yard. There are all kinds of repairs about the 
house. Office managers and employers in general may take 
this opportunity for properly disposing of accumulated papers 
and material—for setting up adequate filing systems, and 
doing many other things which they know need to be done in 
order to secure the greatest efficiency in their business enter- 
prises. There are many repair jobs in the church itself whieh 
may be done now.” 


Church members are urged to pursue a systematic plan of 
canvass in certain neighborhoods or among their personal 
friends for jobs for the needy. 


“In the aggregate, many days of work will be found in this 
way. Set aside a day early in the winter, when it will be gen- 
erally understood that representatives from the churches in the 
community are to call upon the people for the purpose of secur- 
ing jobs for the unemployed. 

‘Urge employers of labor to continue operations as a religious 
duty. The employer who creates jobs should be regarded as 
doing religious work. The entire problem of unemploymeit 
must be made a problem of applied religion. Influence employers 
to give part-time work to all rather than full-time work for 
few. Their own industrial forces and organizations will thus 
be kept intact, and families will be held together. 

‘An effort should be made to help workingmen maintaii 4 
fair standard of wages. There will be large demands for money 
to be used for charitable purposes during the coming wintel. 
Many of these demands should be heeded, but, on the whole, 
it will be much better for employers of labor to keep their mel 
at work, even at a financial loss, than to give the same amount 
of money as may be lost by so doing to philanthropic and 
agencies.”’ 


The public school also may be used to get in touch with 
needy people: 


“The school-teachers are usually familiar with the situatios 
in the homes of their pupils, particularly if their scholars 
poorly nourished or thinly clad. There is an increasing tendene! 
this winter to take children out of school and send them® 
work, because their fathers have lost their jobs or have to 
on reduced time or lowered wages. It will be a most wom 
charity to give parents enough to keep children in school. 
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AR stops literature, according to Mr. 
\ William Dean Howells. It may be 
that he is right, that the next generation 
sill find no literary value in all the prose 
ind verse that this great war has inspired. 
But some of the poems written since Liége 
ll seem worthy of more than contempo- 
rary fame. 
Certainly the war has stimulated the 
production of verse. For example, in Mr. 
Peey Mackaye’s ‘“‘The Present Hour” 
(The Macmillan Company), there are 
twenty-five war-poems, all written since 
the middle of last August. Nor are they 
mere comments on the news from the front; 
they are powerful statements of sincere 
emotion and conviction. 

Nevertheless, it is the poems in the divi- 
sion of his book headed ‘‘ Peace”’ that will 
appeal especially to most of Mr. Mackaye’s 
raders. His splendid New-England bal- 
lad, “School,” has already appeared in 
these columns; here is a poem as pictur- 
eque and as thoroughly American: 


GOETHALS 
By Percy MACKAYE 


Aman went down to Panama, 
Where many a man had died, 
Toslit the sliding mountains 
And lift the eternal tide: 
Aman stood up in Panama, 
And the mountains stood aside. 


The Power that wrought the tide and peak 
Wrought mightier the seer; 

And the One who made the isthmus 
He made the engineer, 

And the good God He made Goethals 
To cleave the hemisphere. 


The reek of fevered ages rose 

From poisoned jungle and strand, 
Where the crumbling wrecks of failure 

lay sunk in the torrid sand— 
Derelicts of old desperate hopes 

And venal contraband: 


Tilamind glowed white through the yellow mist 
And-purged the poison-mold, 

And the wrecks rose up in labor, 
And the fever’s knell was tolled, 

And the keen mind cut the world-divide, 
Untarnished by world-gold: 


fora poet wrought in Panama 
With a continent for his theme, 
4nd he wrote with flood and fire 
To forge a planet’s dream, 
And the derricks rang his dithyrambs 
And his stanzas roared in steam. 


But the poet's mind it is not his 
Alone, but a million men’s: 

Far visions of lonely dreamers 
Meet there as in a lens, 

And lightnings, pent by stormy time, 
Leap through, with flame intense: 


§ through our age three giants loom 
To vouch man’s venturous soul: 
Amundsen on his ice-peak, 
And Peary from his pole, 
And midway, where the oceans meet, 
Goethals—beside his goal: 
Where old Balboa bent his gaze 
He leads the liners through, 
And the Horn that tossed Magellan 
Bellows a far halloo, 
where the navies never sailed 
Steamed Goethals and his crew: 










So nevermore the tropic routes 
at Poleward warp and veer, 

ton through the Gates of Goethals 

The steady keels shall steer, 
Where the tribes of man are led toward peace 
By the prophet-engineer. 





Mr. Mackaye sings of the present hour, 
of the Panama Canal, and the new war. 
But he is not, in the narrow sense of the 
word, modern; he knows that we do not 
now know how to make plays and poems 
like those of our Elizabethan forefathers. 
So many poets have paid their rimed 
tribute to Shakespeare that he who would 
now write verse in his praise should have 
something new and interesting to say, or a 
new and interesting way of saying the old 


things. Mr. Mackaye has something new 
to say, and he says it deftly. 
THE PLAYER 
(SHAKESPEARE) 


By PEerRcY MACKAYE 


His wardrobe is the world, and day and night 
His many-mirror’d dressing-room: At dawn 

He apes the elfish faun, 

Or, garbed in saffron hose and scarlet shoon, 
Mimics the madcap sprite 

Of ever-altering youth: at chime of noon 

He wears the azure mail and blazoned casque 

Of warring knighthood; till, at starry stroke 

Of dark, all pale he dons his ‘inky cloak"’ 

And meditates—the waning moon his tragic mask. 


His theater is the soul, and man and woman 
His infinite repertory: Age on age, 

Treading his fancy’s stage, 

Ephemeral shadows of his master mind, 

We act our parts—the human 

Players of scenes long since by him designed; 
And stars, that blaze in tinsel on our boards, 
Shine with a moment’s immortality 

Because they are his understudies, free 

For one aspiring hour to sound his magic chords. 


For not with scholars and their brain-worn 
scripts, 

Nor there behind the footlights’ fading glow 

Shakespeare survives: ah, no! 

Deep in the passionate reality 

Of raging life above the darkling crypts 

Of death, he meditates the awed ‘‘To be 

Or not to be’’ of millions, yet to whom 

His name is nothing, there, on countless quests 

Unlettered Touchstones quibble with his jests, 

Unlaureled Hamlets yearn, and anguished Lears 
uploom. 


Leave, then, to Avon's spire and silver stream 
Their memory of ashes sung and sighed: 
Our Shakespeare never died, 
Nor ever was born, save as the god is born 
From every soul that dares to doubt and dream. 
He dreams—but is not mortal: eve and morn, 
Dirge and delight, float from his brow like prayer. 
Beside him, charmed Apollo lifts his lyre; 
Below, the heart of man smoiders in fire; 
Between the two he stands, timeless—the poet- 
player. 


Rimeless, formless, and senseless verse 
has so many loud celebrants nowadays 
that it is refreshing to come upon an hon- 
estly made sonnet. From Mr. George 
Cronyn’s ‘‘Poems” (Albert and Charles 
Boni) we take this lovely bit. Only a true 
artist could blend the thought and the 
form so skilfully. 


PALINURUS 
By GEORGE CRONYN 


Starlight: with deep and quiet breathing slept 
The southern sea. The white-winged ship 
that bore 
The good AZneas from his Dido’s shore 
Ghostlike, with rippling furrows, onward crept, 
And only faithful Palinurus kept 
The midnight watch—but ah, the magic bough, 
The opiate dew that dript upon his brow, 
The vacant post, the friends who waking wept. 





Onn 





The gods demand their victims; who shall know 
What failures Time and Circumstance com- 
pel? 
Yet if such doom were mine, I would 'twere so 
That they would mark my absence thus: 
“ How well 
Even unto the last he struggled, lo! 
He tore the rudder with him when he fell!’’ 


Mr. Norreys Jephson O’Conor would be 
a better poet if he were less interested in 
politics. ‘‘Beside the Blackwater” (The 
John Lane Company) contains much verse 
that is vigorous and beautiful, but Mr. 
O’Conor is somewhat too fond of remind- 
ing his readers that he is a Unionist. He 
is at his best when he forgets parties and 
factions and sings such delicate yet power- 
ful love-songs as this: 


A DISCOVERY 
By NORREYS JEPHSON O’CONOR 

The world is changed since I first look’d 

Into your eyes; 
And the long, sordid city street 

Transfigured lies. 
Oh, let me, then, forever gaze, 

That I may be 


Changed by your love, which makes this world 
Eternity! 


There is Celtic witchery in these lines, 
and there is genuine feeling, too. The 
monotony of the refrain heightens, rather 
than impairs, the poem’s charm. 

OVER THE DUNES 
By NORREYs JEPHSON O’CONOR 


Over the dunes the ducks are flying, 


| And the sea-breeze brings their gentle crying 
| 


Over the dunes. 


Out where the sea’s white hair is blowing, 
The long dark line of ducks is going 
Over the dunes. 


The leafless trees are straight and spare; 
The sea is singing an ancient air 
Over the dunes. 


The marsh lies lone and dun and still; 


| The fine sand follows the wind’s will 


Over the dunes. 


A gang of geese comes from the south, 


| And heads the marsh at Mill Creek mouth, 


Over the dunes. 


My heart is glad for an open place— 
| The sea, and the sky, and the infinite space 


Over the dunes. 


| My heart is glad for the things that‘are; 


And yet I long for a land afar, 
Over the dunes. 


A land where clouds of silver-gray 

Circle the hilltops far away 
Over the dunes. 

The sight of all in the world most fair 

Is the Irish land in the evening air 
Over the dunes. 

Turning my back to the silent sea 

I go where the house-lights summon me 
Over the dunes. 


In the garden-walk, by the patch of fern, 


| A fair-haired girl waits my return 


Over the dunes. 
Sing her the song my lone heart sings, 
Wild duck, flying with beating wings 
Over the dunes. 


| Over the dunes the ducks are flying, 


And the sea-breeze brings their gentle crying 
Over the dunes. 











There was aman in our town 
And he was wondrous wise; 

He fed his children Eagle Brand— 
They won the Baby Prize! 


Among the ancients the high- 
est praise that could be given 
a country was that it produced 
an abundance of milk. Hence 
the proverbial Biblical phrase, 
‘fa land flowing with milk and 
honey.”” And until 1857 
good milk was only available 
in places close to dairies and 
rich pasture lands. 


Have you ever realized what a 
debt of gratitude mothers every- 
where owe to the inventor of 


heute FBorcten 
EAGLE 
CONDENSED 


MILK 


THE ORIGINAL 


which makes it possible for 
babies everywhere to have 
pure milk in any quantity and 
at any timer: 

Not only as a safe and satisfactory sub- 
stitute when mother’s milk fails, but as 
an emergency food when traveling, or 
when a change of diet is necessary, 
Eagle Brand, the original condensed 
milk, has stood the test of generations 
of use. Our little book, ‘‘Baby’s Wel- 
fare,’’ will tell you why more babies 
are fed today on Eagle Brand than on 
any other food, mother’s milk alone 
excepted. 


Borden’s Condensed 


Milk Co. 
** Leaders of Quality’’ 
New York 


ESTABLISHED 1857 
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RECENT TRAVEL 


Adolf Friedrich, Duke of Mecklenburg, and 
Others. From the Congo to the Niger and the 
Nile. An Account of the German Central-African 
Expedition of 1910-1911. 2 vols., 8vo, pp. xvi-241, 
xii-285. Philadelphia: John Winston Company. 
$9 net. 

The narrative here given is composite, 
the production of the Duke and of his 
eight companions, each of them con- 
tributing from two to six chapters. The 
reason for this is, in large part, that the ex- 
pedition divided to cover more territory, 
and each member reports on his own part 
of the work. The aim was _ professedly 
scientific, principally to gather specimens 
of fauna and flora for the museums of 
Germany. The region traversed is in 
general well known, the members of the 
party never being for any extended period 
out of touch with French, Belgian, En- 
glish, or German posts, either trading or 
military. The consequence is that from 
the explorer’s point of view there is little 
that is new in the narrative. The principal 
value of the two volumes lies in the 450 
very excellent illustrations, mostly from 
photographs, but part of them are repro- 
duced in color from paintings by the artist 
of the party. They are mainly ethnolog- 
ical in interest, tho some are botanical, 
some zoological, and others topographical 
in character. The text is not quite in 
journal form, but really amounts to little 
more than a record of travel. 


Gaunt, Mary. A Woman in China. Pp. 390. 
ie and Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 
e net. 


Mrs. Gaunt is an Australian who, in the 
pursuit of titerary aims, has taken many 
adventurous trips of exploration into 
Africa and other lands. When a combina- 
tion of events and opportunities presented 
themselves, it was not strange that she 
availed herself of them and left London 
for the Far East. An intrepid mind and 
almost incredible courage must have been 
necessary for such an undertaking, but the 
results have justified the effort, and we are 
grateful for a book full of instructive in- 
formation, fascinating description, and ap- 
preciative comprehension of the Chinese 
civilization. We have a vivid description 
of the ancient Chinese civilization with its 
traditions and lessons of the past and its 
promises for the future. After a unique 
trip over the trans-Siberian railway to 
Peking in winter, Mrs. Gaunt recounts the 
experiences of her sojourn in the old 
capital, where she attempted to acquaint 
herself with the Orientals’ customs and their 
point of view. 


Clark, Francis E. and Sydney A. The Charm of 
Seandinavia. Illustrated. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. $2.50. 


This book is a record of actual experiences 
that brought the authors under the spell 
of Seandinavia. They hope this story of 
“the sturdy, liberty-loving peoples may 


impart to the reader something of the same | 


charm.’ The book is written in the form 
of letters to ‘‘Judicia,’’ who is to decide 
whether Phillips, who describes Sweden 


and Finland, or Aylmer, who visits Den- | 


mark and Norway, presents the more 
convincing testimony. The reader will find 
plenty of interest and attraction in either 


——— 


| case, but we wish some other medium tha 
letters had been chosen, since the effort ti 
incorporate historical information jn , 
chatty epistle is not easy and the effor 
too evident. Aside from that fault, w 
have a good description of these Seandi 
navian cities, their people, habits, ruing 
and natural beauties. Few people woul 
go to Sweden to study art; her real fascina. 
tion lies in “‘her glorious out-of-doors, j 
her noble forests, her shimmering lakes 
her glorious snow-fields and frost seu} 
ture in winter, her rushing rivers and 
turbulent rapids—this is the raw material 
of the artist.” The letters relating ex, 
periences in Denmark and Norway are 
written in lighter vein, but no more 
entertainingly. We get historical faets, 
and everything about the land and people 
that could fascinate and entertain the 
traveler. Should the reader choose, it 
would be to see everything described by 
either writer, but let no one miss the 
pleasure of reading of Bjérnsterne Bjérn- 
son, Grieg, Hans Christian Andersen, and 
Ibsen in their own country. 


McClure, W.K. Italy in North Africa, 8vo, pp. 
328. Philadelphia: John C. Winston Company. $3. 

Nobody seems to have clearly under- 
stood why the Italian Government spent 
treasure and lives so profusely in the pros 
ecution of their Tripoli enterprise. Mr. 
McClure has made the problem not only 
intelligible but interesting. The ancient 
Romans, like the Greeks before them, 
marched their armies into new countries 
for the purpose of trade or the reenforee- 
ment of their fighting population. Spain 
and,;France supplemented the intellectual 
and‘ commercial life of Rome as Phenicia 
and Egypt had done that of Athens. The 
author of this delightful volume teaches 
us that Italy has done wisely for herself 
in claiming a portion in that northern strip 
of Libya, where France and Spain have 
long since held domination, while the 
valley of the Nile has yielded to the con- 
trol of Great Britain. 


Newton, H. In Far New Guinea, A stirring 
record of work and observation among the people 
of New Guinea, with a description of their manners, 
customs, and religion. With 47 illustrations ands 
map. 8vo, pp. x-304. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Company. $3.50 net. 


It argues well for humanity at large, and 
for missionaries in particular, that books 
by the latter on the people for whom they 
worked, no matter how low the eiviliz- 
tion of the latter, reveal that the sentiments 
missionaries and people mutually entertain 
become those of kindness and admiration. 
‘Beneath superficial inequalities lies the 
fundamental endowment of personality. 
This fact is strikingly exemplified in the 
volume in hand, by an Anglican m+ 
sionary from Australia to British Nev 
Guinea, a part of the world whieh has 
already yielded excellent ethnological m 
| terial. Probably as unfavorable estimates 
of a race as have ever been given have beet 
pronounced concerning New Guineals 
Yet one can not finish the perusal of the 
sober yet fascinating story of thirtet 
years’ contact with them without beilf 





| convinced of the cultivability of this pe 
| and of their high 
| eivilizing influences. 
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amy, E.G . A scough, M, A., and R. B. 
“4 ‘wi ith the Russians oy Mongolia. 
Orch a Preface by Sir Claude MacDonald. With 
numerous illustrations from photographs, and a 
map. 345 pp. New York: John Lane Company. 
$4.50 net. 


At the present moment the thoughts of 
the world are with the Russians in Prussia, 
but the Great War has also thrown into 
new and startling significance the relation 
of race with race everywhere on the globe. 
A sensitive point in international life has 
long been the point of contact between the 
Russians and the nomad descendants of 
ancient Seythians and medieval Huns who 
inhabit Mongolia. The aim of Russia 
in seeking a dominating influence in Mon- 
golia, in order to secure not merely a 
buffer state between herself and China, 
but a sphere of special interest which in 
course of time will enable her to say ‘hands 
off” to everybody else, is convineingly set 
forth. Sir Claude MacDonald’s intro- 
duction is particularly informing. Each 
author pleasantly tells the story of his own 
travels in that dreary country. The com- 
mercial notes are important. The chief 
value of the book is in its clear treatment 
of the historical and political matter, by 
which it supplies the need of a really 
authoritative work. 


Sibree, James, F.R.G.S. A Naturalist in 
Madagascar. With 52 illustrations and 3 maps. 
Demy 8vo, pp. © a Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Company. $3.50 net. 


Dr. Sibeee has for the last fifty-one 
years been a missionary in Madagascar, 
and the present book—not, as he tells us, 
a ‘missionary book”’—is a genial and care- 
ful record of his travels about the island 
and his observations of island life in all its 
phases. Not a professional naturalist, his 
wide interest and accurate eye have brought 
together a remarkably complete study of 
the geological formations, the birds, animals, 
insects, plants, and general natural his- 
tory of Madagascar; and all this is com- 
bined with.an equally complete account of 
the customs, language, and folk-lore of the 
native tribes with whom his work has 
brought him into close touch. He com- 
bines the use of scientific terminology with 
a popular style, so that his book should 
appeal to all classes of readers. It may 


certainly be recommended to any one 4 


interested in tropical wonders, in scenery 
and exploration, and in the life and history 
of an immense and little-known country. 
The book is thoroughly illustrated with 
photographs. 

Stevenson. R. L. The Cruise of the 


“ Janet Nichol” »» ” Among the South Sea Islands. 
Pp. 189. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 1914. $2. 


If this diary of Mrs. Stevenson gave 
more detailed and intimate information 
about Robert Louis Stevenson himself we 
should find it still more interesting, but it 
was written by his wife to ‘help her 
husband’s memory” and chronicles ex- 
periences of which he was an active par- 
ticipant. Its greatest claim to attention 
is the detailed account of the different 
islands at which they stopt, the strange 
manners and customs of the natives, their 
childish admiration of a white woman, and 
their enthusiastic desire for presents of 
beads, flowers, print-gowns, and jew elry. 
Passing allusion and descriptions illustrate 
the bond of sympathy that existed between 
Mr. Stevenson and little children. The book 
is illustrated quite profusely with photo- 
graphic reproductions and, as the cruise of 
which these pages are a description covered 
most of the islands, it abounds in valuable 
and instructive information. It is much 
smoother and more attractive than one 











Your soup is actually the 
key-note of your dinner—th 
“tonic” as musicians say, whick 
gives character to the entire 
repast. And you seldom strike 
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a happier key than 





21 kinds 10c a can 
Asparagus Clam Chowder Pea 
Bee Consommé Pepper Pot 
Bouillon ulienne Printanier 
Celery Mock Turtle Tomato 
Chicken Mulligatawny ‘Tomato-Okra 
Chicken Gumbo (Okra) er Soup Vegetable 
Clam Bouillon Ox Tail Vermicelli-Tomat 


Campbell’s 
Tomato Soup 


Its exceptional quality is@in 
tone with the most ela forat 
menu; while its piquag 
indeed a tonic tg 
however 

















br jaded. 


LOOK FOR THE RED-AND-WHITE LABEL 
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pasands of sO 
Bes in refined and luxurious 
es this wholesome Campbell 
ind” is recognized as the stand- 
ard of excellence in tomato soup. 
Do you enjoy it on your table 
as often as you should? 
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‘The stock ain’t 
fed yet, Hiram!”’ 


Played in town or country house 
—CAROM and POCKET BIL- 
LIARDS abound with thrills that 
crowd right out of mind the weighty 
cares of the day! 


These grand old games are filled with 
delicious suspense—shots as true as a rifle 
ball—and unguarded moments when a stroke 
of strategy can snatch a brilliant victory 
from almost certain defeat! 

No indoor sport can match their merry 
cross-fire—it caps each climax with a burst 
of laughter. 

Thousands of homes are endowed with 
Billiards. Mothers, fathers, sons an 
daughters, and guests — everybody plays 
nowadays. 

And a real Brunswick Table will ene 
your home the center of your social life — 
win boys and girls and keep them off the 
street. 
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Brunswick Home 


Billiard Tables 


For Carom and Pocket Games 


= 
= 
= 
= 
a 


Built exactly like our famous regulation 
tables-for all games of Carom and Pocket 
Billiards—yet sizes and designs that har- 
monize with home surroundings. 

Men who are wizards at billiards—Ho »pe, 
Sutton, Inman—perform their hardest shots 
on these home styles. 

Life—speed—accuracy _— scientific play- 
ing qualities are attaine 


“GRAND” and “BABY GRAND” 


The “GRAND” and “BABY GRAND” 
are superbly made of rare and beautiful 
mahogany, richly inlaid. Have genuine 
Vermont slate Monarch cushions— 
famed for lightning action—and fast im- 
ported billiard cloth. 


A Year to Pay—Outfit FREE 


Our_ popular purchase plan /ets you try 

any Brunswick 30 days before you buy— 
then pay monthly as you play. Even the 
=— wealthiest homes are buyi ing like this—terms 
= as lowas 20 cents a day: 
3 Balls, Hand- Tapered Cues, Rack, Mark- 
ers, Spirit Level, Tips, Cue C lamps, Table 
Cover, Chalk, Brush, expert rules on “How 
to Play,” etc., etc.—all included complete, 
without extra cost. 

Now get our famous billiard book, 

“Billiards—The Home Mz agnet,” that pic- 
tures all Brunswick Home Tables in actual 
colors, ey 7 ig prices and full de- 
tails. Sent F an se the coupon while 
the edition rage 


Mail For Billiard Book FREE 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
Dept. 9-V, 623-633 S. Wabash Av.,Chicago 


Send me postpaid, free, color-illustrated catalog— 


“Billiards—The Home Magnet” 


with details of your 30-day trial offer. 
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would expect, considering the difficulties 
under which it was written. 

Wilson, Ernest Henry. A Naturalist in 
Western China, with Vasculum, Camera, and 


Gun. Twovols. Illustrated. New York: Double- 
day, Page & Co. 


It is no mere euphemism that has led the 
Chinese to call their land ‘‘The Flowery 
Kingdom”—or should one say ‘‘The 
Flowery Republic’? Be its government 
what it may, Mr. Wilson’s two volumes, 
which are the result of eleven years spent 
in scientific research in China, leave no 
doubt as to the botanical luxury of that 
land. It would seem, indeed, to be a 
botanist’s paradise, with its wide variety 
of climate, of altitude, and of soil. Many, 
indeed, know that the western world owes 
to China such fruits as the orange, the 
lemon, the citron, and the peach, and such 
flowers as the chrysanthemum, the tea- and 
rambler roses. Few, however, are aware 
that the Chinese flora contains more 
species than any other temperate flora, 
and that even then its great value “‘lies 
not so much in its wealth of species as in the 
ornamental character and suitability of a 
vast number for the embellishment of 
parks and outdoor gardens throughout the 
temperate zones of the world.’”’ One may 
well accept this judgment after taking a 
reading journey with Mr. Wilson. |The 
first volume, after one or two introductory 
chapters, takes up the narrative of his 
travels in the different sections of western 
China. These are filled with interesting 
accounts of the customs and life of the 
people as well as with botanical and 
agricultural information. In the second 
volume the method changes and each 
chapter deals with a single topic such as 
“Fruits, Wild and Cultivated,’”’ ‘‘Chinese 
Materia Mediea,’”’ ‘‘The More Important 
Plant Products,” ‘‘Gardens and Garden- 
ing.”’ The chapters on ‘‘Sport in Western 
China”’ indicate that there is much work 
in zoology still to be done in this region. 


Wallace, Dillon. The Gaunt Gray Wolf. 
Pp. 314. London and New York: Fleming 
Revell Company. $1.25. 

The northern wilderness of Labrador is 
full of fascination and allurement to any 
nature-lover. No one knows the country 
better than Mr. Wallace. His books are 
written primarily for boys, but even ‘‘big 
boys”’ ean find plenty of charm and in- 
terest in his narratives of adventure and 
daring. ‘‘Shad’’ Trowbridge had- de- 
termined to spend his first college vacation 
hunting and fishing in Labrador, and he 
was able to make the trip with ‘‘ Ungava 
Bob,”’ one of Mr. Wallace’s best-known 
characters. It is a thrilling tale of ad- 
venture, including shipwreck and _ the 
horrible ‘‘gaunt, gray wolf’’ starvation; it 
also pictures the Indian both in his friendly 
and unfriendly moods. We get descrip- 
tions of the frozen north, some good 
character-drawing, and much insight into 
the lives of the brave and daring men of the 
north. The story shows how good prin- 
ciple and clean living prepare men for 
meeting every emergency and help them 
successfully to cope with the powerful and 
dangerous forces of nature. 


OTHER BOOKS WORTH WHILE 

Anonymous. The House ~: Deceit. Pp. 342. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. 914. $1.35 net. 

Conjecture concerning anonymous au- 
thorship is profitless business. Whoever 
wrote this book had a mass of material 
at his command and some very pessi- 
mistic ideas about the uprightness and 














Burning 
The Candle 
At Both Ends 


means shortened life for the 
candle. 


Harmful habits of food and 
drink added to the natural 
wear and tear of work and play, 
bring about the same result in 
the human body. 


An ordinary cup of coffee 
contains about 24 grains of 
caffeine, a poisonous habit- 
forming drug. 

“Both tea and coffee,” says a 
prominent physician, “impair 
digestion and produce various 
disorders of the nerves, and 
lead to arteriosclerosis _ or 
hardening of the arteries, 
among the results of which 
are Bright's disease, apoplexy 
and premature old age.” 


There you have it—Prema- 
ture Old Age for coffee drink- 


ers. 


Why risk health and comfort 


for a few cups of coffee > 


A steaming cup of 


POSTUM 


—the pure food-drink 


—made of wheat and a bit of 
wholesome molasses—has a 
delicious coffee-like flavour, but 
is free from caffeine or other 
injurious substance. 


Thousands of former coffee 


drinkers now use POSTUM. 


‘“‘There’s a Reason” 
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sincerity of ~religionists, politicians, and 
private citizens. Our first introduction to 
the hero, Maurice Sangster, inspires us 
with little admiration for a self-conceited, 
pompous, young non-conformist fanatic, 
who is constantly ‘‘leading in prayer,” nor, 
as the story develops, and Maurice be- 
comes more human and conventional, are 
we inclined to revise our opinion. The 
narrative is wordy, involved, and purpose- 
Jess, and yet there is a sort of fascination 
about the discussions of radical and con- 
servative forees, the religious influences 
that bring about the gradual changes in 
Maurice’s point of view, and the different 
methods by which his successes and fail- 
ures alternate so naturally. Each goal at- 
tained by this ambitious demagog leaves 
him dissatisfied and less convincing, and 
the motivation of the story seems ob- 
secured by the multiplicity of themes in- 
troduced. It is a book of possibilities, 
much discussion, plenty of ideas, and little 
satisfaction. 


The Pastor’s Wife. By the Author of “‘ Elizabeth 
and Her German Garden” (Countess Arnim). Pp. 
471. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.35. 


Ingeborg is not as_ fascinating as 
“Rlizabeth,’”’ but the reader sympathizes 
with her when, removed from the domi- 
neering and dominating influence of her 
father, the Bishop, long enough to go to 
London to have a tooth extracted, she 
utilizes the remnant of money and time 
bestowed on her by an unforeseen com- 
bination of circumstances, to take a little 
seeret journey—a ‘‘Dent’s tour.”’ There- 
by hangs the tale, and the life as drudge 
in her father’s house, overshadowed by her 
pretty sister Judith and invalid mother, is, 
in consequence, changed for that of a 
German pastor’s wife. The author is at her 
best in the novel courtship of Ingeborg and 
Pastor Dremmel. She is never dull, but 
in the life of Koekensee, the east Prussian 
town in which the Dremmels live, she 
makes the divergence between the English 
and German mind very clearly in favor of 
the English. Ingeborg’s attempts at hap- 
piness and successful housekeeping are 
amusing but pathetic and, while we are 
impatient at her impossible ‘‘innocence,”’ 
we are disgusted by Robert Dremmel’s 
absorption in his ‘fertilizers’? and his 
method of ignoring his wife except as a 
mother. Tragic and dramatic elements 
finally unite to open the eyes of the 
Innocent wife, and Robert’s very absorp- 
tion saves her from disgrace. The charm 
of the writer makes the book worth while, 
but Pastor Dremmel would never find a 


— wife among those who read this 


Roberts, Kate Louise. The Clubwoman’s 
Handybook of ms and Club Management. 
Pp. 192, index. ew York: Funk & agnalls 
Company. 75 cents net. 


This book will be of service to the woman 
who wishes to be informed on proper par- 
liamentary procedure, and to all others 
who are interested in the advancement of 
Women. In its 192 pages the author gives 
humerous lists of live topics for programs or 
discussions, with comprehensive bibliogra- 
Phies and library helps, enabling the reader 
to read upon almost any subject, from gro- 
terles to Greek drama; how to organize and 
conduct a club, with a sample constitution 
and by-laws, and an explanation of rules 
of order. Miss Roberts has performed a 


distinet service. The book has a compre- 
hensive index. 
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The 1915 Goodyear S-V 
Truck Tire—pressed onto 
the wheel—surmounts all 
obstacles that makers have 
faced from the first. And 
Goodyear experts built 74 
separate tire structures in 
this one type alone to give the 

world this triumph. Each was 

a distinct step upward. 

Now 2,100 test tires have been 
run and recorded. These records 

—the court of last resort—award 

S-V today’s top-place. 


A Life-Long Unit 
By a secret method we weld into life- 
long union the soft rubber tread, hard 
rubber backing and steel channel base. 
This feature alone must soon win experi- 
enced truck owners. 


In other ways, too,’ this S-V towers above 
all previous truck tires. 


A Five-Fold Economy 


It reduces tire mile cost by giving 10 per cent 
more available tread rubber. 
It reduces the cost of mounting by 75 to 80 per cent 
—through ending preliminary work on wheels, and 
also the expense of metal fastenings. 
For flanges, wedges, bands and bolts are now discarded. 
Hence these lighter-weight tires abolish the cost of carry-: 
ing excess weight below the springs. 


They save power also, by means of design, and the special 
Goodyear compound. 


Final 
Truck 


Tire [ 


They Cannot Creep Accept the Word of Users 


1915 Goodyear S-V Truck Tires Write us for full particulars—for 
are pressed on the wheels in 5 or 10 letters from men who have used these 
minutes at a minimum of 50,000 tires side by side with others. You 


pounds. This owe it to your 
exceeds by far we business to com- 
all strain that a pare fesults as 
tire can get in they did. For 
wee" |(JOODSSYEAR| 8S Sin! 

Costly ‘“‘lay- AKRON: OHIO the cost peek 
ups” from tire recommends 
trouble are now NS) -V Truck Tires these tires with- 
unknown. out delay. 
THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., Desk 130, Akron, O. 

Makers of Goodyear Automobile Tires 
We Make Demountable, Block, Cushion and Other 

Types of Truck Tires (3134) 
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AN APPEAL BY CABLE FQR BELGIUM 






acne 
pee 


“ALL BELGIUM is on a ration of 10 ounces 
of bread per day, rich and poor alike, when 
there is that much of a ration available,” said 
Mr. Hoover in a general press dispatch. 








DIRECT MESSAGES TO “THE DIGEST” 


PON THIS PAGE we present the reproduction of a 
cable message received from Mr. Herbert C. Hoover, 
Chairman of the American Commission for Relief in 
Belgium, which will be read with special interest by 

évery donor to Tue Literary Digest Beiotum Fiour Funp, 
and should inspire thousands of immediate additional contri- 
butions. Mr. Hoover had but just returned to London from 
Belgium when he cabled to Tue Dicest, and his appeal therefore 
comes as ew | from the starving people in whose behalf it 
is made. We believe Digest readers will respond with generous 
promptness. Humanity calls for the largest answer possible, 
at the earliest possible moment. 

A letter has also come to Tue Dicest for all of which we 
would like to afford space and for much of which we must. It 
was written at Rotterdam, on December 28, by Capt. J. F. 
Lucey, one of the Relief Commission resident there, and gives 
interesting details of the system of distribution organized for 
Belgium’s needy millions, under supervision of Hon. Brand 
Whitlock, the American Minister. ‘‘All shipments,’’ the letter 
says, ‘‘are divided in Rotterdam, each province receiving its 
pro rata from each ship.”’ Cargoes thus divided go forward ‘‘in 
the name of the American Minister,’’ under protection also of 
the Spanish Minister, ‘‘and are received at destination by an 
American who has a commission from Minister Whitlock.” A 
provincial committee of Belgians makes the actual distribution, 
according to a register kept thereby. 

The letter of Captain Lucey goes on to say that ‘‘the cost 
to the charitable branch of the provincial committee for feeding 
the population is 30 centimes (about 6 cents in American money) 
per person per day.’’ The number of destitute in Brussels and 
Antwerp is given as reported before in Tue Dicsst; and further 
particulars follow: 

‘Charleroi, the mining district, is without resources of any 
kind, and the entire population is dependent on charity, also the 
industrial city of Liége. The city of Malines, with a population 
in the éity of 20,000 and an outlying population of 25,000, is 
entirely dependent upon charity. 

‘““This is the story of every city, town, and province of Belgium. 
There is no other country to come to their aid except America. 
The Italians and Spaniards have formed commissions and are 
conpeneste. but their resourecés are not sufficient to enable 
them to do more than give official sanction and assistance 
through their Embassies and Consulates. 
already taken care of the emergency requirements. 


The Commission has 
The bread 


riots which were taking place almost daily in Brussels have 
been discontinued. The threatened uprising of miners in 
Charleroi has not taken place, altho there was an attack made 


on a German military provision-train. Riots which were feared 
by the members of parliament and the officials of Liége and 
Namur have been evaded by the prompt delivery of supplies. 

‘‘The amount of food so far received is only one-quarter of 
the minimum required to keep the people from actual starva- 
tion, and renewed efforts will be necessary if it is desired to 
prevent further suffering. The situation has been saved to 
date by the meat and potatoes and other supplies in Belgium, 
but these are now becoming exhausted. After January all food 
except meat must come from America. 

“Tue Literary Dicest could not be engaged in a greater 
cause, and the Commission hopes that it will continue to sup- 
port this great work for humanity.” 





INSPIRING WORDS 
AN INSPIRING FEATURE of Tue Digest Betevm 


Fiovr Funp is the number of donors who repeat their 
contributions. Mr. Chas. H. Swift, of Chicago, sends 
, his third remittance. Others have done likewise. 

‘“‘At the time of your first appeal,’ wrote a gentleman of 
Cleveland, O., ‘‘I sent you a check for two barrels, and have 
been much interested in watching the list grow from week to 
week. I am very anxious, however, to hear that the entire 
cargo has been provided for and forwarded, and therefore sub- 
scribe for a barrel for each of my three boys.” ‘‘ Money comes 
mighty hard,” wrote a Wellesley College donor, sending in 4 
second remittance of ten dollars, ‘‘but not so hard as thinking 
of helpless children starving and freezing.” 

Other facts revealing interest and sacrifice gleam out of 
letters representing widely scattered places and people. From 
the Director of Candler College, Havana, Cuba, came 90, 
with this word: ‘In our little mission church in connection with 
our school work and with its services held in our College Li- 
brary, we havea Sunday-school. In our Christmas entertainment 
we took an offering for your Belgian Flour Fund, and receiv 
a little less than $50, American gold, which later was made 
even fifty.” ‘“‘I made a very brief appeal the other Sunday 
evening,” wrote the pastor of St. John’s M. E. Church in New 
Rochelle, N. Y., remitting $145, ‘‘and as a result these twenty- 
nine barrels were contributed. You will be interested to 
of one subscription. A nine-year-old boy came to my atudy 
early the next morning, and taking a dollar bill out of his purse 
said he wanted it to go to the Belgians. He said, ‘I took this 
out of my Christmas-tree.’”’ 

‘“‘We tried to make this ten barrels of flour,” wrote the Supée™ 
intendents of three Sunday-schools in Mount Pleasant, Texas, 
remitting $45 for nine barrels, ‘‘but conditions are al 
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but rosy in our own section, owing to ours being strictly 
etton country.”” A Y. M.C. A. Secretary in Brooklyn wrote: 
“At our men’s meeting, held yesterday afternoon, I made an 
appeal which resulted in a collection amounting to $84.85.” 
“T hope when this cargo of flour has been shipped you will ask 
ys for another — ’ says a New Haven (Conn.) mer- 
chant, who sends $10 

A contracting company in Pittsburg enclosed $43.25 from the 
men employed on their work, and said: ‘‘It is of interest that 
several Austrians and Hungarians having relatives in the armies 
opposed to the Belgians contributed along with the rest.’ 

From Honolulu came a remittance of $60, contributed by the 
children of the Cathedral Schools—‘*‘ Caucasian, Hawaiian, Chi- 
nese, Japanese, and others,” all from homes of working people. 
And they ‘‘hope to give more in the future.” 

Schools and school officials wonderfully prove their interest. 
From the Superintendent of Public Schools in Le Mars, Iowa, 
came drafts for $154.60 and $46.40, the former being donated 


by the ‘‘rural schools of Plymouth County,” the latter from 
the city schools. ‘‘Not being able to give more,”’ said a physi- 
cian in Fox Lake, Wis., ‘‘I did the next best thing’—which 
was to ‘‘read the message”’ to his friends, with the result that he 
remitted $110. ‘‘Our Sunday-school is small,” wrote a member 
of it in Dilley, Tex., ‘having only sixteen on the roll,” but they 
gave $5. Four children of two families in Suffern, N. Y., aged 
6 to 12, gave a barrel each. 

In Hollywood, Cal., the Student Body set aside one day ‘‘for 
the purpose of earning money which would be sent to the Bel- 
meg *; and they earned $123.85, which came on promptly for 

our. 

‘*During the siege of Peking,” wrote Mr. and Mrs. C harles 
A. Killie, of the Presbyterian Mission at Paotingfu, China, ‘‘ we 
learned something of the pangs of hunger,” and they were glad 
to send $10. 

Checks from employees of the Indian School at Hartshorne, 
Oklahoma, aggregated the handsome sum of $80, 


Contributions to THE DIGEST BELGIUM FLOUR FUND—Received from January 6 to January 13, 1915, inclusive 








$700.00—Charles H. Swift, Chicago, Ill. (third contri- ROM OTHER COOAMEATIONS — $15. Fach: E. D. Starbuck; 8. Bryant; J. M. Ledbetter; Eugenia M. 
bution) . wednesday Afternoon Club, Delhi, N. Y., Young _ of Snelling; G. P. Kessner; M. L. Thornton; G. M. Brink- 
5. 0. Maw Bedteed. Mem Maysville, W. Va.; $11.15, Fox Chapel Soc’y, North erhoff; J. R. Hevener; M. L. Child: Mrs. Cornelia €. 
$500.00—J. M., Ne ” Pte ‘ Indiana Township, Pa.; $10.00 Each: King’s Daughters, Bixby; T. J. Waddock; J. B. Umberge# & Family; F. A. 
$500.00—J. A., New Bedford, Mass. Presby. Church, Sennett, N. Y¥., Woman’s Club of As- Metz; Muriel & Elliott Giggens; T. C. Paterson: 8s. 8. 
> i: Steanieal Rye Valley, 0 sumption, Decatur, Ill; $6.25, Ladies’ Aid Society, Chapman; Mr. & Mrs. C. E. Bennett; G. Byrnes; B. A. 
$61.00—A. P. Anderson’s Employees, Rye Valley, Ore. Swedish Bapt. Church, Brainerd, Minn.; $6.00, Epworth | Warren; H. A. MeNitt; E. L. McKellips; 8. H. Atherton; 
> Each—J. A. Williams, Cleveland, 0.; D. A. R., League, Central Ave. Meth. Ch., Albuquerque, N. Mex.; Jeanette & Cornelia Archer; Mrs. M. H. Harris; >. 
Okla.; Mrs. Dr. J. M. Covington, Jr., Wadesboro, $5.65, Children of Episcopal Orphan Home, Savannah, Catlin; J. L. Smith: Alicea S. Guthrie; J. W. Warner: 
x. bg 3 Ga.; $5.00 “ap = .* — Bay om wi wa W. E. Cumings ; Marion W. File; Christine Johnson; 
P Harmony Club, Farmington, N. Mex., Perth Amboy (N. “‘Anonymous,”” Philadelphia, Pa.; ‘‘Anonymous,”’ Phila- 
$7.00—John Lee's Children, Sharon, Pa. J.) Presby. Christian End. Soc’y, Girls’ Friendly Soc’y,  delphia, Pa.; J. W. Bailey; “Anonymous,” Denver, Colo. ; 
. Each—Jessie H. Beecher, Brooklyn, N. Y.; St. Garnes Church, Fair Haven, Conn., ‘‘Uplifters’ Club, J. E. Lyon; Mr. & Mrs. A. H. Fisher; A. H. Morse; 
Davis, Marshall & Co., Mobile, Ala.; C. C. F. S., North- Sharon, Vt., Hightstown (N. J.) Bapt. ‘Farther Lights.” Sarah C. Gunn; N, E. C., Duluth, Minn.; V. Landquist: 
ampton, Mass.; Anonymous, St. Louis, Mo.; W. P. Kent. Elite Club, Newark, N. J.; $3.00, Allegheny W. C. T. U. Mr. M. F. Hamilton; Mr. G. W. Clement; Winifred é 
X.Y. City; Wm. E. Sloan, Recnester, N. ¥.; Gardiner Soc’y, Pleasantville, Pa.; $2.20, Epworth League, St. John Hamilton; Flora & Virginia Hamilton: F. R. 
F. McCandless, Baden Baden, Germany. —s ro ——_ ———, ge cor — Shanley; F. A, W., Schenectady, N. Y.: Berthe A. 
q es wee e, Ten 7.00, - ? ‘9, « ‘4 , 
FROM age man I te 00, Children of First Presby. an, Suninaionn "Golan, Enosburg Falls, Vt.; $20.00, I. a + Taylor 5 tinte: wy 4 Ward: pm. 
Church, — Cove, N. ; $60.53, premotenton seer oe of 0. O. F. and Rebekah Lodges, Southwest Harbor, Me. Martin: E Blakeslee: “Cc h,” Cinct ti, O.: j. H. 
Fulton, Mo.; $53.00, M. E chureh, Pavilion, N. ¥.; $25. Hote a Be eslee ; as c neinna sa 
Our Saviour’s Lutheran Cong., Ray, N. De: $21.00, Pm FROM INDIVIDUAL DONORS—$25.00 Each: A. J. pk . B., Freeport, Til.; BR. M. Eames; Harriet G. 
ational Church and Sunday School, Amherst, O.; $20.08. Smead; Mrs. J. R. Thomas, Jr.; Emily Packer; E. A. hatcher; M. L. T., Ensley, Ala.; C. M. S8., Washing- 
Missionary Church, Berne, Ind.; $16.95, Speed (Kan.) M. Fisher: Mrs. Anna H. Young; Mildred J. Bridge; 0. P. ton, Conn. ; B. W. Kittridge; E. R. Hasenpfiug ; G. H. 
£. Church; $12.00, Owasco (N. Y.) Reformed Church and Fitzgerald, Jr.; G. S. Powell; Fannie R. Foster; S. B. Ding; A. W. Brown; J. L. Wilbur; Minnie E. Wilbur; 
Congregation (additional) ; $10.00, Fort Sumter (N. Mex.) McDowall: W. ‘Batchelder. i 


apt. Church; $10.00, Sennett (N. Y.) Presby. eo 


Mrs. A. Lamb; C. Y. Beach; 8. A. MeComber: F. Pardy: 
C. R. May; Edmund H. Sears; S. D., Stamford, Conn.: 





West Libert Pa.) U. P. Congregation; $7.50 $20.00 Each: —“«~ (N. Y.) Subscriber; Marie L. Ss. S. Myrick ; L. Crawford; Janet H. Russell; C. MeKer- 
Eibeesttensl a New Vineyard, Me.; $5.21, First Brent; C. S., N. Y, City; Employees of J. A. Esser Coke ag 3 ae; B G. ee N Capelle; Carolyn 
Rapt. Church and Sunday School, Rockton, Ill.; $5.00, Co., Esserville, Va: Keys ser (W. Va.) oo a ; T. ae Mii Al y E 7 “eg a il = anne: Fan- 
forest Ave. Cong. Church, New ‘York City; $5.00, St. H.'B., Sioux Falls, 8, D. (additional J. B. Bruff ; oe Coli: stan - ee et ., ae: 
iaon's Lutheran Cong. Church, Walhalla, 8. C.; $4.50, Fidelity & Casualty Co.’s Employees, Phi = McKellar; K. A. Darbie: W. T. Corwith: M. P,, Niven’ 
Raptist. Church, Surprise, Neb.; $3.00, Auxvasse (Mo.) $15.00 Each: Barnett, Robert & Russell Johnson; Resi- Ww. Ss, Smith: A. E. Kirkgand ; , D. D. Mueller oe 
Methodist Church; $21.85, First Congregational Church dents of Pinebluff, N. C.; Miss J. P. Gillespie; Grace I. mous,”’ jTaunton, Mass.: Mrs. ha Extwards: J. Nugent: 
ee te Tee. Nets ee ee ee, «Finn; C. B. Wilkes; H. Scholfield. EM. J., Rochester, N.Y.) C. A. Hitchcock: dirs Fe A: 
mere), 912-15, Wadesboro (6. C.) Seth. Mpls. “ture VE Patterson; CO, Dihendortes; #. Wichieenion Bites 
00, St. John’s Meth. Epis. Church, New Rochelle, $10.00 Each: W. F. Bord; G. H. Cowles: W. W. M.. potter: Mrs. Beile Douglas: R. Mildred Mitchell: C.J 
N. ¥. (additional); $8.00, Presby. Church & 8. 8. of Baltimore, Md.; B. 8. Cook; J. C. beans H. E. Bryner: Gagnier; E. ©. Jordon. 4 } . 
Hancock, N. Y. Haskell Bro.; S. Q. Wilson; S. K. Lamb; R. M. David- 5 eth 


an SUNDAY SCHOOLS—$100.00, Relief Committee son; E. J. V. & D., Greenville, Gs Pittsburgh, 
Bapt. 8. S., Yarmouthville, Me.; $90.00, Presby. Sunday Pa.; Doris D. Havermeyer: Lida 8. Stone; Mr. & Mrs. 


Each—May Harden; H. H. Haskell: V. Beecher; 


$3.00 
E 4 Nellie A. Stephenson; E. H. W ells; J. Scherling;: Mary 
School, ‘Spencerport, ) aE A $89. 00, Preston Hollow (N. H. L. Gray; Maude Pence; Lena E. Stevens; Mrs. C. 4 - 


Y) Bapt. S. S.; $50.00, Emanuel Episcopal 8. S., San Perceval; Mrs. Charles Moon; 
Angelo, Tex.; $38.75, First Bapt. S. S., Saratoga Springs, Cal.; Evelyn M. Spence; Mrs. 


X. ¥.; $29.27, Christian Church 8S. s., Harrison, Ill.; Cushing; H. H. Higbee; H. T. 
bay ‘c- a: &.; Hightstown, N. J.; $27.00, Presby- S. Morehead; Mr. & Mrs. C. G 


Marie B. MeNitt; G. W. $2.50 
le E. T. Mitchell; J. 1." Bond: Helen & N. 


te ay tag Pg Thompson; C. E. Noyes; Jennie G. Potter; P. A. Barba. 


Each—“A Friend,” Plainville, Conn.; Mrs. Helen 
J. MeDowall; B. Altmayer; e- 


oag; “‘Friends,”” Crow lief Clerk, Cincinnati, 0.; H. A. Strickler; Maud Vinson: 
Pacific Beach, Cal.; $25.00 ‘each: Mt. Baker Agency, Mont.; B. T. ge gg Mr. & Mrs. W. White; H. & 


Paty. s ‘s., Concrete, Wash.; First Bapt. Church 8. Elizabeth Mullinder; W. D. 


aitians 3 i, Sancctar: M. F. B. Patterson; Sarah J. Evans; Sarah 


Moyer; Anna H. Hayes ; Mrs. David Lee Clark; Mrs. 
&, Rome N. Y.; Wesley Bible Class, Settle Memorial E. E. Hilliard; Mrs. T. W. Herrie: E. C. D., Chicago, Arthur H, Delano; “A Friend,” Lake Charles, La:; H. 
Meth. Church, S. " Owensboro, Ky. ; $23.14, First Lutheran Ill.; Frances E. Winter; Frances Markward; Citizens of 
. 8 


Eno. 
& §, Johnstown, Pa.; $23.15, St. Paul’s M. s., Fast Swanzey, N. H.; Mr. & Mrs. C. T. Ford; Ada A. 
Poeyville, Ind.; $20.00, Park & Downs Cong. Ch. S. 8., Jones; C. A. Sessions; Geo. A. Armstrong; B. C. Crowep; $2.00 Each—E. Wright; C. L. D., Bradford, O.; Mrs. 
—. _Mass.; $16.65, Westtown Presby. S. S., West- G. T. Burd; H. C. Deuel; Alice M. Gall; ‘‘A Friend,” W. E. Schneider; Bridger State; H. K. Wolfe: F. H. 
tom, N. Y.; $11.75, Protestant Epis. Ch. of Good Shep- Cedar Rapids, Neb.; Mr. & Mrs. Geo. D. Watrous; F. Tillotson; C. M. L., Springfield, Mass.; €. Lawless; 


herd §. S., Parkersburg, W. Va.; $11.53, Acquashicola F. Harding; T. W. Mather; R. ©. Ashbrook; Mrs. A. R. Eleanor R. 
1 


Larrison; J. M. Perry; Jane P. Raley: H. 


he 7? Ass’n S. S.; $11.16, Collegiate Presby. Clark; ‘‘Inasmuch,’’ Redlands, Cal.; Anna T. Lorentzen; Barrett; C. W. a. Pittsburgh, Pa.; A. H. Barker; R. 
Ta.; $25.00, Presby. S. S., Atlanta, N. Y.; W. C. Rogers; Alice G. Youngman; H. C. Mami; A. 8S. A. Moser; Katharine E 


fis, vii Grove (Pa.) United Presby. S. 8.; $10.00; Williams; ‘“‘Two Sympathizers,’’ 
Boys’ S. S. Class, Cong. Church, Tempe, Ariz.; $9.50, Saunders, Jr.; J. Ummel; F. G. 


Engle; Luella E. Stearns; 


Jones; B. Ethel Sprout; Bruges, 
Cincinnati, O.; A. C. Burlington, Vt. 


; F. D. McDowell; G. C. Fries; Mar- 


t guerite D. Link; Ww. White; “Anonymous,” Philadelphia, 
Sipio Bapt. S. S. & Friends, Merrifield, N. Y.; $5.00, W. W. Ingersoll; P. J. Bergeim; Janet Bible & Frances y 


red Dayton (O.) United Brethren S. 8S.; Mrs. Prior’s J. Partridge; H. W. Bellsmith, Jr. 


Class, First Cong. Church, Woburn, Mass.; $3.50, 


Pa R. Oliver; ‘Anonymous,’ Mechanisville. N. Y. 
Helen W. Williams; A. D. Munger; ‘‘Anonymous,”’ wease 


7 Haven, Conn. 
Sanford (N. C.) Christian S. S. $5.00 Each: R. U. Culberson; Alice M. Varley; E. G. 
< Minar; C. C. White; A. A. Scott; Mary O. Scott; M. $1.00 Each—‘‘Anonymous,” Schenectady, N.  Y.; 
$10.00 ne >. ' aoe &. +. Sem. be 4 Pate. Mueller; Carrie L. Caldwell; W. H. Richards. Jr.; A. “Bishop,”” | Daytona, Fla.; C. T. Davis, Jr; A. L. 
burg. W. Va.: Deer Creek (Ill) Bapt. 8. 8:: Wilder; S. F. Nabers; Mrs. J. K. Fraser; Marion A. Viasak; F. Hamilton; Minnie Mitchell; Mrs. H. ©. 
tailor Boys and Girls, First Christian Church, Pasadena, Knight; Katharine Lincoln; 0. Sawnger; 8. 0. Johnson; Zeamer; C. A. Metzgor; Edith E. Smith; “Anonymous,” 
(al; Daytona (Fla.) Seventh Day Bapt. Sabbath School: D. B® Van Pelt; Emily Hilliard; F B. Bates; Hazel F. Windsor, Colo.; “A Friend,’’ Los Angeles, Cal.; H. 


North End Mission 8. 8., Phillipsburg, N. J.; Cameron Robertson; Mrs. Arthur Cohen; 


(Tex.) Meth. S. S 


.: Reformed Church 8. 8., Peapack, Orten; ‘‘A Friend,”” Alameda, Cal.; A. E. Kraybill; Miss Hayward; R. H. Polopson; R. W. 


J. 
Elly Marks; Carie E. White; Mrs. H. B. Twitmyer; Mrs. F. F. Rupert; W. 8S. 
Greenwell; L. H. 


8. 5, Sey- M. Victoria Boyer; W. H. Whittaker; N. Morse; S. J. Round; Mrs. E. C: Otwell; J. G. Estell; “‘Subsecriber.”’ 
care Cine, 1S Cie se s &: 3%, De, Se Wells & Family; P. V. & I. Kreidel; eg ys Marinnette, Wis.; H. J. Rudkins; H. D. Twyman; T. M. 
$5.00 and Less—First Cong. S. S., New London, 0.; Boy Seiler; E. L. Welbourne; P. Lenhart; C. H. Winn; Fisher; W. Steinbeck; T. B. Watters: B. Houghs; J. A. 
ents, First Cong. 8 S.. Austin, ‘Tex.; Junior Dept. 8 3 W: ,Tarten; W. Rutherford; Mrs. Edith Rutherford; ‘Thompson; ¢. L. Merrill; “Goodwill,” So,  Royaiton, 
§, First Bapt. Church, * Tamp: a, Fla.: Coldren’s S. 8 R. E. Mailer; ‘‘Anonymous,”’ Twin Falls, Idaho; ‘‘Anony- Vt.; P. A. Drouilhet; “Anonymous, Ridgewood, N. J.: 


. ” ‘Twin’ Falls, Idaho; H. L. Babbit: D. G. Merrill; iw haem : 
ras, Bellaire, Mich.;" Congregational 8. S., Rockton, mous °. & oon r C. W. Fisher; “Anonymous,” ‘Decatur, Tll.; ‘Mrs 


; Class No. 8, Main St. Bapt. 8S. S., Binghamton. 


8s. ‘ s; “A Friend,’’ tte, Mont.; ’ 
t ¥.; Knox Presby. S. S.. Pensacola, Fla.; Children, a = . a —_— ‘i Mabel C. True; Mr. F. 


Naval “Academy Chapel 8. s., Annapolis, Md.; Philethea odge; _ Marguerite 
First Bapt. Church, Westbrook, Me.; 


Knigh| 7 P. Townsend; P. B. Dunbar; W. » We 
ts of Honor Class, Presby. 8. S., Grand swe: N. Everman; W. Dawes; Mrs. Myron S. Curtis; Josephine E. 

;F. ; P. H. Williams; T. A. Johnston; Jones; ‘‘Anonymous,”’ Washin D. C; 
Yong Men's Bible Clase of First Baptist Charch” Tyrone, Jones: F. L. Stevenson; P. ; Je nonymous,”* Washington, n 
Pa; $3.00, First Presby. Church 8. S., Benton, Ark. : J. C. Reitz; F, E. Brown; Bernard S. Purinton; H. P. Itawold,”’ Artesia, Miss.; W. H. McClenon; F. 


D.; $3.65, Belgian Sunday School of Patton, $3.00, 


Re, counday School Class, Forney, Tex.: $2.20, Uncle Demarest; Maude Pletcher; 


& Mrs. H. L. Boardman; Mrs. E. P. Ingersoll; B. Coombs; Mrs. E 


t. Cutler; Grace & Virginia Peterson; Miss 
H. Bement; Mrs. G. W. Bement; 


Wardwell; Charlotte L. Miss Olive C.' Lathrop; Miss Ella Floy Tabias; “‘Sub- 
Mackay; T. Ke Hostetter: “Sympathy.” N.Y. City: & DP nuftaio (NX) “Wen: Mee 


f scriber,’’ Chicago, Ill.; Buffalo (N. Y.) ‘‘Friend’; Mary 
H. Lawton; Mrs. W. A. R. Wilcox; Lila M. Houston; J. E. Turner; G. H. Van 
Dyke ; H. M. Davis; Miss Starns; J. Pierson; Mrs. Clara 
Helen ee: 


A. Witmer; Mary B. lie; Lucy W. Taylor. 


Club S. S. of Grinnell, Ia.; $2.00, Storrs Sunday Strong; Mrs. Linn; Mary Marshal ; Lillian MacRae; E. 


° E. Roop; Mrs. BR. A. Mares; “‘A Sympathizer,”” Ann MISCELLANEOUS AMOUNTS—$45.90, Citizens of 
Ma Hagen, ‘Cont $1.02, Delta Alpha Class, First arbor, Mich. ; H. W. King; 8. J. Husketh; Peerless Moist- Bellevue, Mich; $47.00, Mary Hotchkiss; $30.00, Louise 
lurch S. S., Westbrook, Me. ener Co.; Mabel A. Seward; Stephen I Hayes’s Chil- faa Radzinski ; $23.14, Citizens of Ord District, Glenn, 
FROM PUBLIC SCHOOLS—$20.00, Maple Glen School dren; G. C. Mackenzie: S. E. Leavensworth; C. Macna- $13.00, Pittsburgh (Pa.) Office of Colgate & Co.; 
» Castor, Alta.; $15.00, School Children, Pleasant- mara; Mrs. C. C. Daniel; Wm. A. Huper; C. W. With- $11. .00, Citizens of Ross, Cal.; $9.00, H. Rorison; $7.5 


till, Pa; $11.65, Belfield (N. D.) Public School; $10.00, erald & Wife; J. E. Harrison; R. Tidah Chase; “A Sub- zo 
Stratford High School Pupils, North Stratford, N. H.; scriber,”” Rogers, N. D.; Clara J. Moody; J. G 
$.00, Andrews Industrial School Boys, Barrington, R. L.; Gladys Brooks; Francis W. Allen; 


8.5, Blackstock (S. C.) Graded School: $2.63, Grammar eral Lumber Co.; R. 


C. Reed; 
of Biglerville, Pa.; $2.00, Lena M. Hazelton 5th Martha T. Hamilton; 8. B. Norton; J. B. : 
tant pups. Long Branch, N. J.; $8.00, White Bear A. Wright; S. L. Richards; ‘‘Friend,’”” Christiana, Tenn. ; Plains, Mont. ; 





Smith; $6.85. Belt (Mont.) Valley Times: $6.00, 
3 3. Cranston; Mrs. McMillan; $6.00, Mary C. Savage, Mr. & Mrs. P 
g F. Brown; Fed- J. Carter: J. F. K Kyes; $5.62, S. T. C., Cambridge, Mags. : 
C. Ross; C. E. Goodin; $5.25, C. W. Brown, Jr., H. H. James & Family; $4. 00. 
Alvarado; E. s. Bovingdon ; $3.15, H. Johnson; $2.80, 9, Thankful.” 
$2.60, Florence Mapes; $1.50, W. 


Pupils, White Bear Lake, Minn. T. N. Barnes; C. Griggs; Mrs. C. Griggs; H. D. Porter: Walker, S. W. Sutton, I. M. Keigwin, A. x7 itunater 
oneal THE PYTHIAN SISTERS—$10.00 Each: North F. E. Rudd; Mrs. W. T. Coleman; N. E. Adams; Mrs. $1.25, Florence Lolwell; $0.62 


m .62, 
Tucson, Ariz.’ W. Stewartstown, N. H.; A. W. Swett; Elizabeth Reid; R. Blourt; F. S. Whitte- Abbey, E. W, Henry, J. Nichola, Mrs. W. T. 


Bieberbach, F.; $0.50 


c., Ganeny: 
fs. Shell 0 Each: Berwick, Me., Yar- more; Mary Addison Webb; Burrows; Helen E. Mrs. H. H. Keenan, Mrs. a “Cash,” Pleasant- 
ot ack Fei 7 Lawrence, Mass., Bremen, Normandean; ‘In His Name,” Sunbury, Pa.; Mrs. Adra ville, Pa., W. W. Galtz; $0.25, A. L. Vodheim. P. 
Ind, Warren, Pa., Frankford, Mich., Pomeroy, Wash., Guerin; F. H. Krear; Mrs. Florence 0. Hines; G. B. Hoffman ; $10.50, Grace M. Price; $0.50, E. R., Media, 
Coeur CAlcne. Idaho, Washington, D. C., Ida Grove, Evans; Mr. & Mrs. Horace French; Mrs. A. L. Crutch- Pa. 
Viaho, Woodlan d, Me., Marshfield, Vt., Lubec, Me., ~ Jennie Kent; J. W. Long; S. G. Burt; C. Bednar: 
Rarmond d City, W. Va., Cobleskill, N. Y., Sandy, Utah, M., East, Orange, N. J.; G. R. Galbraith: “In- previously Acknowledged. . $71,556.67 Barrels Flour. .14,311 
New Glasgow, N. S., Sullivan, Ill., Baltimore, Md.: rested Person,” N. Y. City; D. J. Erdman; Vira A. 
$1.00, Bridgeton, Ind. Clark: Mary B. Camp; Nellie 'D. Craster; P. K. Ewing; Grand Total............ - $78,885.22 Total Barrels. .15,777 


Send No Flour. It will be bought economically near the Seaboard, saving cost of transportation 
All contributions acknowledged in our columns. Make checks payable to BELGIuM FLour Funp, LiTeRARY DIGEsT, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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Wh the Centrifugal 
peedometer? 


—Because Centrifugal Force is as ab- 
solute as the law of gravitation—as con- 








stant and unvarying, in winter 
and summer, in high alti- 
tudes and low. 


—Because the 


has consistently 

demonstrated the highest de- 
gree of accuracy,on the road and 
in the research laboratory. 


—Because the Jones Centrifugal Speed- 
ometer is endorsed by the largest car 
manufacturers whose 1915 output will 
carry more speedometers of this type 
than any other. 


OTHER J-M AUTO ACCESSORIES 
Long Horn Carter Carburetor 
J-M Non-Burn Brake pining 
J-M (Mezger) Soot-Proof Spark ame 
Johns-Manville Shock Absorbe: 
J-M Non-Blinding — 
J-M Auto — J-M Tirenew 
J-M Narco Tire and Top Savers 
J-M Dry Batteries J-M Automobile Tape 
J-M Packings J-M Fire Extinguisher 
G-P Muffler Cut-Out Noark Enclosed Fuses 


Write for Booklets 


H.W.JOHNS- 
MANVILLE CO. 


296 Madison Avenue New Yosk 


47 Branches and Service Stations. 
in all large cities (2 


My Beauty Exercises 


will make you look Younger 
and More Beautiful than all 
the external treatments 
you might use for a life- 
time. No massage, elec- 
tricity, vibration, astrin- 
gents, plasters, straps, 
filling or surgery—Just 
Nature’s Way. 
Results come soon and are 
permanent. My System makes 
muddy, sallow skins clear, and 
the complexion as fresh asin girl- 
hood; firms the flesh, and never fails to lift drooping and 
saguing facial muscles, thereby obliterating resultant 
inkles. The too thin face and neck are rounded out 
sod hollows filled in. No one too old or too young to benefit. 
My System makes double chins disappear quickly and it 
tonne the flesh firm, after the superfluous fat is worked away. 
My Beauty Exercises are supplemented by special work 


















to make the figure more shapely and youthful; instruc- 
tions to — ify the hair, ey and eyel , hands, 
nails and fee! 


No noon hoe tired, five minutes of my Facial Exercise 
will freshen complexion and give it a most exquisite coloring. 


Write today for my New Booklet on “Facial Beauty 
Cutease, Body Culture and New Beauty Suggestions” — 


If you tell me what improvement you would like, I can 
write you more helpfully. 


KATHRYN MURRAY 
Dept. 321, 209 State Street, Chicago 
The First Woman to Teach Scientific Facial Exercise 
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PRESS POLL ON ARMY AND 
NAVY INCREASE 


(Continued from page 138) 


IIl.—Tue Guur ReEcion 


Altho the opening of the Panama Canal 
gives new oceanic access to the Gulf of 
Mexico from the quarter in which lies the 
most marked danger of an Oriental intru- 
sion, not a few editors in this region stoutly 
disavow the necessity for an increase of 
armament. On the other hand, among 
journals that take the opposite view are 
the Houston Chronicle, the San Antonio 
Light, and the Baton Rouge State-Times. 
Our national defenses are not adequate, say 
the Clarksdale (Miss.) Register and Alpine 
(Tex.) Avalanche, which would increase our 
Army and Navy. The Noonday Sentinel, 
of Marshall, Texas, considers our defenses 
adequate, and, altho it suggests the build- 
ing of submarines, has no support for the 
proposition to increase the standing army. 
Again, the Jackson (Miss.) News believes 
in leaving well enough alone, and says that 
“defense is an invitation—not a protec- 
tion,” and the Paris (Tex.) News holds that 
‘‘unless we are looking for trouble” our 
defenses are sufficient. This is demonstra- 
ble, the Ruston (La.) Leader tells us, from 
the fact that ‘‘all foreign Powers are in- 
volved among themselves.” Of course, 
this journal is against any enlargement of 
the Army and Navy forces, as is also the 
Oxford (Miss.) Lafayette County Press, 
which maintains that ‘‘all differences 
should be settled by arbitration.” Inter- 
esting opinions come from the Dallas Dis- 
patch, which holds that our defenses are 
inadequate, and yet disfavors a stronger 
army or navy; and from the Grenada 
(Miss.) Sentinel, which advocates a stronger 
navy and would favor a stronger army if it 
were not for ‘‘the heavy burden of our 
Pension Roll.”’ It is so large, forty-eight 
“since the Civil War closed,” ob- 
serves this journal, that it ‘‘makes our 
people dread a large army.’”’ The Waco 
Times-Herald expresses the sense of dis- 
inclination in stronger tone when it says 
that— 

**A whole lot of folk, many of them from 
selfish motives, are seeking to get up a 
seare and thus compel large expenditures in 
preparation for war. Now, of course, every 
sensible American knows that we must 
have a proper defensive, but this can be 
secured without turning the whole country 
into a vast military camp. Our position is 
one of comparative safety—three thousand 
miles of intervening water. A wholesale 
military establishment is no guaranty of 


peace, but has been shown to be provoca- 
tive of war.”’ 


years 


In this connection the Hereford (Tex.) 
Brand points out that ‘‘the greatest defense 
is a righteous cause and a free people,” and 
altho it does not advocate a stronger stand- 
ing army, it does ‘‘favor some military 


training for all able-bodied boys through > 
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the public schools,” and thinks that girls 
also should be “trained in First Aid.” 
Moreover, this journal deprecates a stronger 
navy, for the reasons that ‘‘only those who 
carry guns become ‘gunmen,’”’ and adds 
that ‘it is the pistol-toter who shoots 
and hunts trouble.” The Brand admits, 
however, that: ‘‘a few submarines for coast 
defense would be well,” but objects to 
additional dreadnoughts on the ground of 
“‘too much expense.’’ Not so hesitant is 
the Athens (Ala.) Courier, which favors a 
stronger navy, and thinks that “this 
nation should have an army sufficient to 
protect its coasts and country—not an 
army that could not protect one city”; and 
the San Marcos (Tex.) Times-Herald, in 
agreement, remarks, ‘‘In times of peace 
prepare for war.’’ In proportion to our 
“growth in ‘population and expanded 
interests,” says the Marshall (Tex.) 
Messenger, our defense system should be 
enlarged; and the Centre (Ala.) Coosa 
River News stands ‘‘emphatically”’ for a 
stronger army, and claims that our Navy 
should be the ‘‘strongest in the world.” 

Then there is the Huntsville (Ala) 
Times, which says we must strengthen our 
armament ‘‘unless we disarm altogether— 
the only means of world peace.” In this 
same city The Mercury Banner favors a 
stronger navy, but instead of a larger 
standing army ‘‘advocates a_ thorough 
organization of State troops with annual 
encampments commanded by regular army 
officers,’ while the Montgomery Advertiser 
says that ‘‘the standing army should be 
some larger, but the main thing to be 
desired is a thoroughgoing, progressive 
reserve system; a more dependable militia.” 
From the Birmingham Age-Herald also 
comes word that it believes in ‘‘a gradual 
but decided increase in a naval equipment, 
and somewhat larger army, with better 
equipment and better organization of the 
National Guard and decided strengthening 
of coast defense.”” The Meridian (Miss.) 
Star also urges the upbuilding of the State 
militia as a means of increasing our army 
force, and suggests the purchase of ‘‘more 
submarines and aircraft” as naval a 
cessories. The Corpus Christi (Tex) 
Caller and Herald does not favor a stronget 
standing army, but does believe that “the 
militia of the various States should be more 
closely identified with the regular Army, 
and that every American boy should be 
taught military tactics enough to make him 
a ready soldier in time of necessity.” In 
addition, this journal advocates an increased 
naval armament ‘‘strong enough to protect 
our great ports and keep the Pacific open t 
Hawaii.” 


IIlI.—Tue Paciric Siors 


Remembering the foregoing, there is 00 
surprize in the discovery on the Pacific 
Coast and in the Far West of a pronounced 
sentiment in favor of a larger navy. As 
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The Trend toward the Franklin Car 


NE of the greatest retail merchants this 
country ever knew said in Chicago in 
1905: 

“When enough men ownmotor cars in 
the United States you will see a complete change 
in the things men require of an automobile.” 

That change in automobile buying is here today. 

It is puzzling a great many. 

But it is as clear as day to anyone who will study 
conditions and listen to men talk in the street. 

Men—even the wealthiest men—no longer 
want an automobile as an expensive luxury. 

It is no longer fashionable to burn up money. 

Nor is there a craze for mere cheapness among 
those who can pay for comfort and distinction. 

The great change is to measure value in terms 
of use. 

What will the car do for me? 

What is its cost of operation? 

This has brought a remarkable increase in 
Franklin business. 

An increase of more than 86 per cent. in 1914. 

December, the dullest month of the year, Frank- 
lin dealers sold more Franklin cars than in any 
previous month in the biggest selling season. 

More Franklin cars are sold than any other 
car at its price or at any higher price. 

Here, at the beginning of 1915, Franklin deal- 
ers have more inquiries than ever before in the 
history of the company. 

The Franklin has always been the different car. 
It has not changed to meet the new conditions. 

It is fundamentally the same as it has been for 
fourteen years. 

Its business has grown every year; but never 
so fast as in the last eighteen months. 

The Franklin principle delivers what automo- 
bile buyers are looking for today. 

Get all the facts you can on Tire expense. 

Then go to your Franklin dealer and learn the 
actual records of the average mileage of Franklin 
owners over a period of four years. 


. 


Get all the facts you can about Gasoline con- 
sumption. 

Then go to your Franklin dealer and let him 
prove to you that the Franklin luxurious six cyl- 
inder 30 h. p. car costs less to run than the cheap- 
est car made. 

Get all the facts you can about Lubricating cost. 

Then go to your Franklin dealer and compare 
them with the records of Franklin owners as to 
miles per gallon of lubricating oil. 

Get all the facts you can about Simplicity of 
construction. 

Then go to your Franklin dealer and have him 
show you how the Franklin has eliminated over 
one hundred unnecessary parts, including water, 
pump, radiator and plumbing. | 

Get all the facts you can about Engine cooling. 

Then go to your Franklin dealer and let him 
show you how Franklin direct-air-cooling makes 
it possible to run the Franklin 365 days in the 
year (in the coldest winter and the hottest sum- 
mer weather) without freezing or boiling—without 
the slightest cooling trouble; and how on Septem- 
ber 24, 1914, 116 Franklin cars, in 116 parts of 
the country, ran /00 miles each on low gear without 
stopping the engine. 

Get all the facts you can about Weight. 

Then go to your Franklin dealer and inquire 
about Franklin balance and scientific light-weight in 
relation to rough and muddy roads and easy 
riding. 

Buying an automobile is an important trans- 
action. Don't buy hastily. Don’t buy on impres- 
sion. Rely on facts—on performance. 

First cost is not everything. Real economy is 
simple construction that avoids car troubles, and 
low operating cost that avoids the constant drain 
of expenses. 

Somewhere there is a car that is quite the best 
car for you. 

It may be the Franklin. But wherever it is, find it, 


AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


FRANKLIN 


REERREEGREREEE 
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” Which of these Homes 
~ will the Burglar Shun? 


Not the pitch-dark house—easy to 
approach unseen, easy to ransack without 


fe-the home. with the all-night lights Be 


hes safe. 


_ Imagine a burglar daring that geech: 
light or attacking a house with a light 


upstairs! — 


- Foronlya cent or twoa ight: you can tetater- 
eS your home in this way, if you use EDISON 

DA Lamps—and have besides the conven- 
ience of an all-night light in your, bath-room or 


hall-way. 


EDISON MAZDAS give you 3 times ds many 


ES 


dight for the same money as old-style 
mps, some of the smaller sizes giving 
all night for a cent. 


that EDISON MAZDAS can give 


EDISON MAZDA LAMPS 








LAWrree 


facitice" 80-page book before enrolling for any law course. 
fers how to judge the claims of correspondence schools, 
also explains the American Sehool’s simple new method o1 
home law instruction. Prepared by 56 of America’s greatest 
legal authorities—28 more subjects and 30 more authors than 
ra 4 other correspondence law course. 13 volume Law 

Library, 60 Text Books, and 36 Case Books furnished free. 
Don't fail to investigate before taking up the study of law. 
Send postal today for your free book. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
Dept. 2371, Drexel Ave. and 58th St., Chicago, U.S.A. 














’ 
The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, publicand private schools, 
Advises parents about schools). WM. O. PRATT, Mgr. 





G& RIDER AGENTS WANTED 
: in each town to ride and exhibit sam te 1915 
“Woden en Bicycle. Write for 

Aa We Ship on Approval without a cent epost, 
allow 30 DAYS FREE TRIAL, actual ri 
test, and prepa ree ons ev bicycle, 

Lowest Ps bicycles, tires and 

ndries. Do ben uadll ou receive our cata- 

and learn © = unheard of prices and mar- 





CYCLE CO., Dept. G-172 CHICAGO, ILL. 





Scofield 


Reference B I B L E; 


Ideal for intelligent reading and easy to understand. 

Limp Leather $4.20. Cloth $1.70. Descriptive cir- 

cular, showing type and special advantages, on request. 

Prayer Books. Hymnals. Write for lists. 

CHURCH LITERATURE PRESS, 40 Bible House, New York 
Selected Books and Cards. 


Deaf Persons .. @% 


after trying electrical and 
other devices find that the 


OTOPHONE 


is the thing in aids to hearing. 
No cumbersome wires, no bat- 
tery. Asmall, compact instru- 
ment held against the eur, 
not inserted. Reproduces nat 
ural voice tones very effectively; 
no “buzzing.” Manufactured in } 
our surgical instrument depart- 
ment. Our TRIAL offer and 
testimonials will interest you. 

In writing today for illus- 
trated booklet, please ~ il 
our booklet No. 









INCORPORATEO 
OPTICIAN 
Manufacturers of Surgical Instruments and Elec trical Appliances 
237 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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to increase of our standing army, opinion is 
almost equally divided, while the develop. 
ment of the National Guard is generally 
urged. For example, the Fresno (Cal.) 
Republican holds that we should have “a 
‘stronger’ standing army, but not a strong 
It is so weak as to be ludicrous 

And it adds that “for real strength 
it would have an adequately organized and 
equipped militia. That is ludicrous now, 
too.”” The suggestion that the National 
Guard be made as a 
means of defense is uttered also by the 
Colton (Cal.) Courier, the Elko (Nev.) Free 
Press, the Port Townsend (Wash.) Leader, 
and others in this section of the country, 
This ** 
preferred by several editors to any increase 
of the standing army. 


one. 
now.” 


more effective 


strong reserve of citizen soldiers” js 


One such writes from 
the Helena (Mont.) Independent that we 
should enlarge neither army nor navy, but 
“‘more attention to the militia,” 


by procuring “ 


should pay 
better armories, encourage- 
ment to young men to join, change of 
attitude of union labor toward the militia.” 
Whether arguing for this or that mode of 
defense, one cannot overlook the con- 
preparedness”’ is necessary, 
to judge from such journals as the Oakland 
Enquirer, Los Angeles Times, 
News, Portland Oregonian, 
Springs Gazette. 


viction that ‘‘ 


Tacoma 
and Colorado 
Still the San Francisco 
Bulletin and Sacramento Star are as firmly 
eonvineed that are ade- 
quate, and are adverse to army or navy 
increase. 


our defenses 
“*T believe our greatest and only 
assurance of peace,”’ says the editor of the 
Hood River (Ore.) Glacier, ‘‘is a national 
defense strong enough to enforce it,” and 
we learn from the Bingham Cafion (Utah) 
Press Bulletin that “ 
any emergency.” 


we should prepare for 
We must have a stronger 


navy, tho no stronger army, thinks the 


"Rawlins (Wyo.) Journal, and it adds that 


‘“‘we need more large guns and submarines,” 
while the Salem (Ore.) Capital Journal 
points to the of replacing 
types’’ of battle-ships with 
** President Wilson’s message 
on the subject is admirable,” says the 
Aberdeen (Wash.) Daily World (Ind. Rep.), 
which favors a larger army “only to 4 
and an enlarged navy, 4% 
“this is our proper method of defense.” 
Seconding the latter view comes the Twin 
Falls (Idaho) News, 
believe a too great degree of preparedness 
war. The small, compact, 
efficient army unit need not necessarily do 
We are opposed to anything whieh 
savors of European militarism.” 

Altho our national defenses have not 
it is the belief of the 
Butte Miner that they ‘probably will be 
more nearly so after this war,” and this 
editor adds: “‘! think this war has de 
veloped that we have been living in a fools 
paradise, but the danger is now neatly 
past, as European countries are likely © 


importance 
‘‘obsolete 
modern ones. 


limited degree,”’ 


which observes: “We 
makes for 


this. 


been adequate, 
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keep the peace for many years after this 
conflict is over.”” We are far from being in 
acondition of sufficient defense ‘‘on either 
coast,’ according to the Spokane Evening 
Chronicle, which remarks: ‘‘ Keep up your 
share of the agitation. It is needed, and 
will get results.” 

In wholly different strain the Red Bluff 
(Cal.) News, which considers our defenses 
adequate, contends that ‘‘the conflict now 
nging in Kurope does not threaten us and 
does not justify getting excited.’’ Of simi- 
lar mind is the Boise Capital News, which 
tates that ‘‘the normal coast-defense ex- 
pnditures and appropriations for naval 
vessels are sufficient,’ and the Bakersfield 
(alifornian opposes a larger standing army 
and supports an enlarged navy “as per the 
wlicy of the National Administration.” 
That the Navy ‘‘should only be kept up- 
te-date’’ is the view of the Winnemucca 
Nev.) Silver State; the Bozeman (Mont.) 
Chronicle and others take a like view. 
Both these journals believe our defenses are 
wequate, and consequently oppose an in- 
aegsed standing army; but the Chico 
Cal.) Record, while in agreement on the 
ubject of defense, would favor a stronger 
amy only in case ‘‘proper policing of 
sland possessions makes it necessary.” 
However, a more novel idea is advanced by 
the Bakersfield (Cal.) Echo, which thinks 
wr defenses are ‘‘ probably not adequate,’’ 
ut maintains that the Army should not 
le made stronger ‘‘unless it can also be 
wed for internal development purposes,” 
ad it adds: ‘‘We think that better indus- 
tial and commercial organization, the 
wlution of social problems at home, with a 
utional effort toward international dis- 
wmament, are the 

Ofcourse our defenses are insufficient, tho 
logan (Utah) Journal admits, ‘‘ 
wing to enter the contest for world 
upremacy,’’ but it adds that ‘‘if we avoid 
aitangling alliances and stay out of the 
tilitant game, with our strength and 
teources we are not likely to be attacked.” 
The perils of militarism are referred to also 
ty the Walla Walla Union when it ob- 
stves that ‘‘ Europe’s war shows prepared- 
ss for war can be overdone,” and the 
Roseburg (Ore.) Review says that “big 
mies and armaments lead to war.” Thus 
inks also the editor of the Provo (Utah) 
Herald, who remarks that “‘we can not 
“tlre peace by preparing for war.’ He 
oes not consider our defenses adequate, 
wt does he advocate increase of army or 
lavy because, as he avows, “I believe in 
vace.” Revealing not quite so much non- 
wsistance is the editor of the Martinez 
Cal.) Standard, who approves of a stronger 
‘my and navy, but *‘‘would prefer a 
tional movement looking toward world- 
Wide arbitration on international ques- 
tins, binding each nation to peace and no 
‘thus insuring no call for a standing 


best guaranties of 


if we are 
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Next To 
This Inside Stuff 


There are thousands of men, pipe- 
stung and tongue-sore, who lovea 
pipe, but have had to chuck it because the tobaccos 
they’ve tried have left their tongues as tender as though 
they'd been chewed. You fellows who have bitten at 
and been bitten by tobacco full of rough edges come 
on in and get next to the joy of smoking fragrant tos 
bacco that’s had its teeth pulled. The goodness of 


PRINGE ALBERT 


the national joy smoke 


CRIMP ¢ 1 


LONG BURNING PIPE AND 
CIGARETTE foBacco 


Copyright 1915 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 


is all in the tobacco and the 
wonderful patented process 
that takes out the bite, leaving 
a cool, comfortable, free-burn- 
ing, fluffy smoke that you can 
hit as hard and as often as you 
feel that impulse. Meanwhile, 
Mr. Tongue lolls around as 
happy as a clam at high tide. 
When we say we control this 
patented process exclusively 
and that no one else can use 
it, we’re handing you strictly 
inside stuff. 

There isn’t another tobacco in 


the world just like good old 
P. A. There never can be. 


So, if you’ve canned that good 
old jimmy pipe, get it out and 
give it a new lease of life. 


You. can buy P. A. at any 
store that sells tobacco, either 
in the tidy red tin, 10c; the 
toppy red bag, 5c; in pound 
and half-pound tin humidors; 
or in the crystal-glass P. A, 
humidor containing one pound, 
the dandiest kind of a con- 
tainer for home and office use. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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KNIT— 
For the Soldiers 


Thousands 


country 


of 


are 


Do your share. 


women, the over, 
knitting garments for the war suf- 
ferers. To meet this demand we 
recently turned over a part of one 
of our mills to the manufacture of 
worsted knitting yarns suitable for 
soldiers’ muf- 


sweaters, mittens, 


flers or socks. 


For $1.10 we will sell you a solid 
pound of the finest, softest, pure 
wool, four-ply American worsted 

for one one 

filled at this 

Add postage for parcel 

All colors. 

Full knitting instructions 


yarn. Orders or 


hundred pounds 
rate. 
post. 


request. 


Samples on 
furnished. 


PEACE DALE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Pounded 1801 

Mills at New York Office 

Peace Dale, R. I. 334 Fourth Ave. 


STILLWELL CALIFORNIA HOME 
132 Successful BOOKS 


Building Plans 
es Cal. Homes"’ 
600 to $6000—Price soc 

“West st Const Bungalows’’ 

51—$600 to $2000—Price 50c 
‘Little Bungalows’ 
We sell books & blue prints 31—$300 to $1700—Price 25c 
on a money back guarantee All 3 for $1.00—Postpaid 
E. W. Stillwell & Co., Architects, 4350 Henne Bldg.,Los Angeles 

















‘\WENUS a a 


FOR PERFECT SATISFACTION 
Made in 17 all also 
in 17 degrees to suit all requirements, 2 copying degrees. 


| 
Send for an interesting 
American Leap Pencit Co., 222 Fifth Ave, New York 








WANTED AN IDEA 


Who can think of some simple thing to patent? Ar a 
your ideas, they may bring you wealth. Write for “ 
Inventions’ and “How to Get Your Patent a eat 
Money.” RANDOLPH & CO., Patent Attorneys, 
Dept. 171, Washington, D. C. 








Intimate Glimpses of the Courts of 
Russia—Germany — France—England - 


Reminiscences Which Cast a Brilliant 
Search-light On Some Phases of the War 


(Just Published) 


MEMORIES OF 
FORTY YEARS 


By Princess Catherine Radziwill 


By reason of her close association with the 
Russian and German Courts and her many 
years’ residence in France, to say nothing of 
her friendship with those: of ‘high degree’’ 
in England, Princess Catherine Radziwill has 
accumulated a fund of reminiscences which, 
not unappropriately, may be labelled as ‘‘un- 
paralleled.”’ She has embodied the result of 
her observation and inner knowledge in this 
remarkable volume, which hs «:.: distinction 
of placing the reader en rapport with the inner 
life of the leading Courts of Europe. 

Large Octavo, Cloth, 357 pp. 
$3.75 net; by mail 16c extra. 

FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-60 Fourth Avenue New York City 
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army or a navy.” From the Denver 


Express we learn that the readers of that 


journal ‘‘in a recent contest voted more 
than ten to one against any increase in 
either army or and the Pueblo 
Chieftain, noting the ‘“‘large share of public 


attention” 


navy”’; 


given to the subject of 
national defense, says: 


our 
“In the main, the 
present Army and the present Navy of 
the United States represent a fair defense 
against the possibility of foreign attack.” 


IV.—MississiprP1 VALLEY 

The division of sentiment in the inland 
section, as has been said above, is more 
nearly equal than elsewhere; but it is to be 
noted that, in general, opponents of army 
and navy extension are much more vehe- 
ment in expression than those who favor 
it. Nevertheless in the 
who favor a new policy of 
defense, are explicit 

‘need not be 
alarmists or jingoes”’ 


certain editors 
larger cities, 
national enough. 
‘militarists’ 
to face the question, 


Americans or 
says the Chicago Tribune, and in agree- 
ment with its view are the Chicago Herald, 
St. Louis Star, Nashville and 
Detroit Free Press. Chief among the argu- 
ments against an increase in our armament 
are: (1) the remote possibility of a European 


Banner, 


invasion: (2) the menace of a militarist 
America; (2) the folly of spending money 
for defense purposes until the war in 


Europe has shown us all there is to be 
learned about arms and men. Thus the 
Haneock (Mich.) Copper Journal tells us 


that ‘‘our ideas 


regarding the proper 
kind of ships and armament for the 
Navy will likely undergo a right smart 


change by the time the war is over. 
Dreadnoughts and all other heavy battle- 
ships have not shown up to any great 
advantage. They have shown that when 
they sink, they sink pretty thoroughly.” 
This editor also disapproves any attempt 
to enlarge the standing army because ‘‘the 
American people do not care to serve in a 
standing army in time of peace. Therefore 
it is better to foster the militia and en- 
courage the formation of gun clubs and get 
the people generally familiar with firearms 
and confidence in their youth.” 

A different objection to enlarging the 
Army is voiced by the Helena (Ark.) 
World, which says that ‘‘the conduct of the 
German Army in Alsace-Lorraine prior to 
the present war was sufficient to point out 
the-danger to be expected from militarism 
as the word is understood over here. The 
American people can get along very well 
without uniformed snobbery and military 
arrogance.”’ Yet this journal is in favor 
of a stronger navy “under proper restric- 
and we read: “It costs nothing to 
build battle-ships the labor and 
material that goes into it is domestic; and 
our coasts must be protected. 
recent upon the 


tions,” 


when 


Germany's 


descent east coast of 


England furnishes an object-lesson in this 


1915 









Our enemies in thousands 
Are lurking out of sight, 

But soon the Calox Army 

Will put them all to flight. 






pant a 









The enemies of the teeth are the 
germs that produce acids which 
destroy the enamel. 


CALOX 


The Oxygen Tooth Powder 






mixed with water forms oxy- 
gen and lime water. The 
oxygen destroys the bacteria, 
The lime water neutralizes 
the acids. 


Sample and colored booklet, 
The Tooth Brush Army, Free. 


McKesson & Robbins, 91 Fulton St., New York City 














. 
Trees— Roses— Vines 
\\ in small or large lots at wholesale 
prices. Corie’ and Green’s Fruit 
Book—FREE. Green’s Nursery Co. 
26 Wall 8t., Rochester, N.Y. 





SHORT-STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form, struc. 
ture and writing of the Short story taught by 
Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, for —— Editor of Lippincott's, 
250-page catalogue Please address 
THE HO wy oy co RRESPONDEN CE SCHOOL 


Dr. Eseuwein it. a Springfield, Mass. 





PHYSICIAN vs. BACTERIOLOGIST 
By Prof. 0. Rosenbach, M.D. This volume embraces Rosenbacht 
discussion on clinico- bacteriologic and hygienic problems based cs 
——_ i ti — yg the over 
of bacteriology. 12mo, 8 
GONK © WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORE 








An Absolutely NEW 
and Entirely Up-to-date 


DICTIONARY 


This work, which is the most recent of the - 
abridgments from the New Standard Dictionary, 
describes and explains 80,000 words, phrases 
and topics of interest. 


The Funk & Wagnalls NEW 


DESK 
STANDARD j 
DICTIONARY 


JUST PUBLISHED 


A special, handy- sized dictionary designed 
particularly for desk use in the office, the —_- 
thestudy, and for handy reference on the library 

Its vocabulary is sufficiently inclusive to cov:t 
all words that may be met with in study or im 
reading. 

Every term has its own alphabetical place in 
the main vocabulary—no confusing appe 

It contains more than 6,000 iscriminating 
articles and groups of Synonyms, occupyicg ! 1,700 
lines—2,000 more than any other dictionary of t 
same size. There are 1,200 Pictorial Illustrations. 


Price $1.50 net; with Thumb-notch Index 25c extra 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY . 1 
354-360 Fourth Avenue New York, 5. ¥. 


Know What You Want 
To Know 
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respect. which should not be ignored by 
America.” 

According to the Peoria Star ‘‘the dispo- 
sition of the people of the United States and 
the practises of republican government 
are all against the principle of maintaining 
enormous military establishments,” and it 
adds that ‘‘the evils that follow in the train 
of such a course are easily discernible in 


” 


the war now raging in Europe. As far as 
the Army is concerned, The Star believes it 
large enough at present, while as to our 
sif-protection it agrees with many in 
indorsing the suggestion of President 
Wilson that a citizen soldiery be raised 
through the National Guard in the differ- 
ent States. Concerning the Navy, this 
journal thinks “‘there would be less objec- 
tion to increasing it because of the fact 
that the United States possesses a coast- 
line of several thousand miles and island 
possessions in different parts of the world.” 

The whole discussion irks some editors. 
Thus the Connersville (Ind.) Examiner and 
the Wagoner (Okla.) Courier-Sayings think 
“that talk tending toward militarism in the 
United States’’ should be discouraged, and 
the Pine Bluff (Ark.) 
attention to the fact that ‘‘our immunity 
from war is in our unpreparedness.—See 
Canada and United States!’”’ The Chippewa 
Falls (Wis.) Herald writes ‘‘we don’t be- 
long to the war party,” 


Commercial calls 


sé“ 


and the Joplin 
(Mo.) News-Herald, of like mind, observes 
that ‘‘from the Far West it looks like the 
ammor-plate and ship-building interests 
had certain Congressmen on ‘their staff.’’ 
The St. Cloud (Minn.) Daily Times be- 
lieves that the matter is being properly 
disposed of through the official channels of 
the Government, and considers ‘‘the agita- 
tion of the Gardners and Hobsons sensa- 
tional, injurious, and unwise.” 

In addition to the frequency of the argu- 
ment that only after we shall have found 
out all Europe is learning about means 
offensive and defensive should we under- 
take to enlarge our war establishment, 
there is also iteration of the statement that 
our greatest “splendid 
isolation” geographically. Again we hear, 
as from the Dodge City (Kan.) Globe, that 
“before our Army and Navy could be made 
much stronger the people of the world will 
quit burdening themselves with war ex- 
penses”; while the Kansas City Post, altho 
favoring an increased army and navy, re- 
marks that “if the present sinking of 
vessels in the European War continues, the 
United States will be the first naval power,”’ 
and it adds that ‘‘in that event the present 
lavy is sufficient.” 

In the view of the Yankton (S. D.) Press, 
which is against enlarging the Army or 
Navy, “militarism is as great or a greater 
Menace than invasion and the constant 
burden of a tremendous wasteful war 


defense is our 





GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER 
50c the case of six glass stoppered bottles 





Dopnpsce GRoTHERS 
MOTOR CAR 


Your enthusiasm over 
one feature hasscarcely 
subsided before you dis- 
cover that another and 
then another reaches 
the same high plane 


The full floating rear axle seems to stand out 
as an extraordinary value until you discover 
other values equally important— as, for in- 
stance, the Chrome-Vanadium steel springs, the 
Chrome-Vanadium steel gears, the Timken bear- 
ings thruout, the real leather upholstering, etc. 


The wheelbase is 110 inches 


The price of the car complete is $785 
-o. b. Detroit 


Dooce BROTHERS, DETROIT 
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—— Plants, Seeds 


Trees, Shrubs, 
Bulbs, ete., by 
mail,express 
or freight. 
Sa fe arrival 
and satisfac- 
tion guaran- 
teed. Every- 
thing you 
want for 
lawn, garden 
or orchard. 
1200 acres de- 
voted to growing stock, 60 in hardy roses alone. 
45 greenhouses. 61 years’ experience. 192-page 
Catalog Free. Write for it today. (89) 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 








Box 522 Painesville, Ohio 


Vick’s =<" Guide 
Floral 
Now valuabl new Seatypen. Coste s For 
eady valua' ey ica ormation on 
R plan etc. Several splendi 1915 
new varieties. For 6 years the Lee may Sora A a 
ba etable, Flower and Farm Se lants, Bulbs 
Trees. Send for your copy today. It is free. 


JAMES VICK’S SONS, Rochester, N. Y. 
12 Stone Street The Flower City 




















INSEE ROSES 


77m Dingee roses are always on their own 
< roots—and are absolutely The pest for the 
amateur planter. Send today for our 












8 
work on rose growing. Profusely iNustrated. De- 
scribes over 1000 varieties of roses and other flowers, 
— tells how ' to grow — Safe delivery guaran- 


THE DINGEE & CONARD cO.. “Box 149 West Gnove, Pa. 
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Price Reduced! 


WAS 


$13.25 NOW $ 


Increased output, improved i , 
facilities, etc., have reduced 


our costs. The construction, Prolahe Paid 
finish, etc., of See Note 


We Solid Oak Files 


have not been changed in any way. Itis thesame 
dependable cabinet recognized everywhere as the 
Standard by which letter file values are judged. 


Files 20,000 Letters 


or equivalent of Orders, Catalogs, Tariffs, etc. Filed 
on edge, classified between guides, for quickest refer- 
ence. 

Drawers on Roller beg ns a roll easily. Equipped 
with self-locking Follow Blocks. Dust proo’ 

Its 30 frame joints enna glued and held by 60 
screws. Practically wear-proo 

Solid, kiln-dried Oak in Golden, Natural or Weath- 
ered finishes. 


2 Drawer $775—3 Drawer $1000 
Freight P: Paid. See Note. 
Birch Mahoasay slightly higher. 
Also made in Legal Cap and Invoice sizes. 
Service-giving, satisfying files at extremely low cost. 
See your dealer or write us for a and helpful 
booklet “Filing Suggestions'’—free 
NOTE: «— FREIGHT PAID on <itiaiod of $10.00 or 
* more to Ry. Stations i in Eastern and Cen- 
tral States. Consistent prices in West and South. 


The #24 Manufacturing Co. 
56 Union St., Monroe, Mich. 


New Jot Office— The Knechtel Furniture Company, Ltd. 
75 John St. Hanover, Ont., Canadian Makers 

















ff Select Pork and | 


Ay Fancy Cornmeal 


Because of its wonderfully 
appetizing and substantial 
qualities, Vogt’s Scrapple 
for years has been as great a 
favorite in Philadelphia as 
Beansarein Boston. Former- 
ly sold in bulk, Vogt’s 
Scrappleis now obtainable 


Canned; Packed Hot 
delightfully seasoned, full 
flavored, guaranteed to keep 
anywhere. Booklet with 
recipes in each package. Passed 
= U. S. Government inspection. 
S$ i 1O0ff our cans delivered by parcel post prepaid 
pec a er E East of the Mississippi for $1. West of the Mis- 
sissippi, $1.25. When ordering, please give your dealer's name 
F. G. VOGT & SONS, INCORPORATED 
\. 30th & Race Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. j 















contains 26 
ounces net 





A nourishing 
and delicious meal 
for six hungry per- 

sons. ees than 






















TEXAS PECANS 
Fresh, Delicious, Well Filled 

10 Ibs. $2.00 20 lbs. - $ 3.75 

50 lbs. - 8.75 100 Ibs. - 17.00 
Prices are for choice nuts f. 0. b, Coleman, Texas 

3 1b, TRIAL ORDER $1.00 PREPAID 
to any post office in United States. -Remittance 

must accompany order. 

CONCHO-COLORADO PECAN CO., COLEMAN, TEXAS 














establishment as serious as unprepared- 
ness for a war that is not likely to come 
This opinion is supported by the 
Sheboygan (Wis.) Journal, which ‘‘ believes 
that there is less need than ever before for 
More radical 
and laconic is the remark of the editor of 
the Jefferson City (Mo.) Democrat-Tribune, 
who says: “I am for disarmament.” The 
Chillicothe (Mo.) opposed 
to a large navy and army to support the 
militarism idea of the East,” and we hear 
from the State Journal that 
““we will advance peace most and protect 
ourselves most by leaving war and war- 
implements - 


at all.” 


increased armament here.”’ 


“cc 


Constitution is 


Wisconsin 


alone. Objection to ex- 
penditures for army or navy purposes is 
made by the Clarksville (Ark.) 
on the ground that the money 


better 


Democrat 
might be 
invested in schools, while the 
Cambridge (Ohio) Jeffersonian says that 
“half the money 
spent by Uncle Sam would enable our poor 
to purchase and till our undeveloped land.”’ 

Another suggested use for such funds pro- 
ceeds from the Arkansas City (Kan.) News, 
which ““we could save our 


that the jingoes want 


believes that 
money and buy whisky and be more 
humane about degrading the human race.” 
The Albert Lea (Minn.) Tribune remarks 
that “this county pays $87,500 each year 
toward the maintenance of the present 
Army and Navy,” and it wonders what that 
amount would mean to the people ‘‘if 
expended for good roads,” while the 
Hastings (Neb.) Republican protests against 
armament increase on the ground that ‘‘ the 
more money spent for the 
more danger of war.” That a reasonable 
the Faribault (Minn.) 
Republican admits, but “it contends that 
the immense cost of men and money of a 
standing army should certainly be cut to a 
minimum,” and it adds that ‘standing 
armies do not seem to prevent war and are 
almost as uneconomic as war itself. A 
standing army is not a very productive 
industry.’’ The Columbus Citizen answers 
our inquiry by submitting the result of a 
poll taken by itself in central Ohio and one 
taken in twenty cities from Pittsburg to 
Sacramento. The vote in Central Ohio 
shows that ‘‘63 per cent. of the people are 
against a bigger army, while 60 per cent. 
oppose a larger navy.” More than 4,000 
ballots were cast. In the poll of twenty 
with 144,446 ballots cast, the 
‘‘advocates of a bigger army and navy were 
defeated by a 3 to 2 vote.” 

Turning to those who favor a larger 
army and navy, we find them emphatic in 
the assertion that an increase is not needed 
for offensive purposes, but merely for the 
protection of ourselves and our insular 
possessions as well as the Canal Zone. In 


this connection the Ottumwa (Ia.) Courier 


war-defense, 


army is necessary, 


cities, 





rica’s Favorite 
Still POLAN D WATER Aerated 
Recognized as the Leader for its Purity and 
. Medicinal Properties in every part of the World 
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Stop Cheating Yourself 
It’s absurd to risk the perma. 
nency’ (or 
even theneat- 
\ ness) of your 
records for 
the sake of 
the pitiful 
savings you 


















can make by 
using poor 
carbon paper, 
FRADE : 

— MyrriKorr 

| UWL 

2 MARR 

z 

= CARBON PAPER 


never fades. It gives (in black or blue) copies 
that will be legible for all time. Its smooth 
surface makes all the letters on a page 
evenly distinct. It is rea//y economical be- 
cause one sheet is good for 100 letters and 20 
copies can be made at one writing. 


\Send for FREE Sheet of MultiKopy 
F. S, WEBSTER CO., 334 Congress St., BOSTON, MASS, 


PUNLUUUUUAHAAUCUNAALAAAAAAUAII 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
Makers of Star Brand Typewriter Ribbons 
OUEUAASSQOUUCGQEQOET ATO SU0U0E 00 





“There's counties nf, 
about it you'll like- 

Sample on — 

FALK TOBACCO CO., A 
56 WEST 451% STREET. NEW York‘ 








SPEAK A FOREIGN LANGUAGE '' 


The European war has created a great demand 
and unlimited opportunities for those who know 
Spanish, French, German or Italian, Now is 
the time to better your position or increase your 
business. You can learn quickly and easily, at 
home, during spare moments, by the 


Language-Phone Method 
and Rosenthal’s Practical Linguistry 
You simply listen to the living voice of 
native professor pronounce the foreign 
language, over and over, until you know 
it. Write for free * Jongsser Treatise” 
and particulars of trial o! 
he Language- Phone Method 
902 Putnam Bidg., 2 W. 45th St.. N. T. 
eee oP SRNR 


3 CAGARS 


“MADE.AT KEY WEST— 
























Late {B k “Profitable Poultry,” finest pub- 
SibB00 lished; 144 pages; 210 beautiful 
pictures ;complete volume,how to succeed with Poule 
try; describes busy Poultry Farm with 53 varieties of 
pure-bred birds. Gives lowest prices on fowls, eg&* 
incubators, grain sprouters, etc. This book 5 cents. 


Berry's Poultry Farm, Box 55, Clarinda, lowa 


ee 


716 INDUSTRIAL ENTERPRISES 
Wanted in the rapidly growing State of Washington. 34ge0- 
eral stores, 19 drug stores, 53 creameries, 11 cheese factories, 
86 canneries, 24 flour mills. 17 blacksmiths, ete. Write pues 
of Statistics and Immigration, Dept. E, Olympia, Wn., for 

Official Bulletin, containing detailed 7 pgs on about indus 
trial and STATE. opportunities in t 


F WASHINGTON 






















——— 


Print Your 0 a: 


S55. Larger $18, eo rae ; nee yon, Print 





for press “catal log, 
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remarks that “it is childish for Wilson 
and Taft to accuse those who ask for 
adequate protection of being in favor of 
militarism; that is not what is desired.” 
So also the Mt. Vernon (Ind.) Evening Sun, 
which, disclaiming the appellation of “‘ war 
crank,” maintains that it is not for “peace 
at any price’’ either, but “for a strong self- 
protection at all times.’’ The same idea is 
exprest differently by the Fort Wayne 
(Ind.) News, which says that “‘by a larger 
army and navy is meant merely an arma- 
ment in keeping with our real needs,” and 
the Burlington (Ia.) Hawk-Eye tells us 
that ‘“‘ex-President Taft in recent remarks 
practically covers the ground—not an 
unduly large army but a better prepared- 
ness for war.’”’ The unanimity of this 
feeling among those who favor a larger 
army and navy is perhaps the most striking 
feature of opinion in the interior of the 
country. And it is to be remembered that 
the votes of the press in this section reg- 
ister 116 for a stronger army, compared 
to 87 against; and 138 for a stronger navy, 
compared to 64 against. 

As to the rate of increase in the Army, 
it is of interest to note that a quota of 
from 100,000 to 150,000 is suggested by the 
Omaha World-Herald, to 200,000 suggested 
by. the Adrian (Mich.) Telegram, which 
believes also that our Navy “‘should be a 
dose second to Great Britain.” This 
journal says furthermore that ‘‘our needs 
onland are very moderate and not u-gent,”’ 
but that on sea it is ‘‘ vital at all times that 
we should be invincible to attack and to 
dominate absolutely the Caribbean theater, 
both for offensive and defensive purposes.” 
This random note of the ‘‘offensive”’ is not 
frequent in the opinions of this section, 
altho the Hammond (Ind.) Times asks: 
“How can we become a world Power with 
atoy army and a mosquito fleet?” 

The vote for a larger navy takes prece- 


dence in the poll over that for a larger 


army because it is said to be our natural 
defense and because, in the words of the 
Ardmore (Okla.) Ardmoreite, ‘‘a standing 
army would probably never be needed.”’ 

That our policy is perforce governed by 
the attitude of Europe is the plea of many 
advocates of army and navy extension, as, 
for instance, the Grand Island (Neb.) 
Independent, which says that ‘‘a protective 
foree is needed until there is disarmament, 
to police basis, of both land and sea forces 
of leading nations.”” However, opinions 
on either side of the question can have little 
weight, according to the St. Louis Republic, 
beeause ‘‘the foundation for intelligent 
discussion has not yet been supplied,” and 
itadds that it “favors the working out of a 
definite military and naval policy to be 
submitted to the nation for discussion. 
At present the public is not advised, by 
tither militarists or pacifists, what condi- 
tions are to be met by the military estab- 
lishment of the United States.” 
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ATWOOD GRAPEFRUIT 


No OTHER GRAPEFRUIT EQuALS IT IN FLAVOR 


HE superiority of Atwood Grapefruit is not an accident. Frorm the 

first planting the Atwood Grapefruit Co. has sacrificed everything for 
QUALITY. An initial expense of hundreds of thousands of dollars was 
incurred, while everything that scientific culture and experience could sug- 
gest was done to produce QUALITY. Even then some trees at maturity 
bore simply good grapefruit, but not good enough for the Atwood Brand. These 
trees were cut down and replaced by superior varieties. 

So through the various processes of selection, cultivation and elimination 
has evolved the ATWOOD FLAVOR, as hard to describe as it is. difficult 
to produce. 

People who have eaten Atwood Grapefruit say: 

“It is absolutely the best grapefruit I | 
ever tasted.” 
“Fruit is fine and full flavored, ‘The 

Best Ever’.” 

“They are the nicest fruit we have ever 


“As usual, your grapefruit is way 
ahead.” 
“Fully ripe and delicious.” 
well-known physician writes: “I pre- 
scribe grapefruit for 


tried.’ all my patients,and tell 
“The best that we have been able to | them tobe sure and get 
secure.” Atwood Grapefruit.” 


Atwood Grapefruit is always sold in the trade-mark 
wrapper of the Atwood Grapefruit Co. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 
ATWOOD GRAPEFRUIT CO. 80 Maiden Lane, New York 








Grtsathe em Colt abe) abboyaits) tect 
with THE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA 


If you import, export, ship coastwise or on inland waters; or by rail, express, parcel 
post or any class of mail, we have an attractive policy to offer that meets your specific 
requirements. 


The protection is broad, the cost moderate, and you get the benefit of our 122 years’ 
experience. Evenif you already have protection, it is good business judgment to let us submit 
quotations. It places you under no obligation whatever. A request will instantly bring you full particulars. 
INSURANCE CO. OF NORTH AMERICA, °° ;23.%32"* 
Writers of insurance covering: fire, rent, tornado,automobile, motor boat, marine, tourist, parcel post, etc. - 

Insist on a policy in the North America! Founded 1792. 


Remington $ 75 
emington $48 





FOUNDED T78e 





















The Typewriter that IS, and 
HAS BEEN for 35 years, the 


STANDARD 


for the typewriter using public. 


EASY TERMS 


FACTORY REBUILT, GUARANTEED 


These machines are the late model Remingtons—the tive part is discarded and new ones substituted. A new 
Visible kind, printing $4 characters; they have the two color printing cylinder is put in as well as new feed rolls, paper 
ribbon, back space key, variable line space platen and nger rolls, ribbon and other perishable parts. An entire 
column selector keys. These machines accommodate any new keyboard is put on the machine and the striping and 
standard letter or bill head and write on envelopes, post jettering is all new. Our rigid inspection system permits 
cards, index cards and all office and business forms with the passing of none but machines that stand every test. 
facility. They are the machines par excellence for general _ Theguarantee we give with the machines (viz., one year) 
all around work and durability. is the same as is given by the original manufacturer when 

All the bright parts ar. nickeled over copper; the black the machine is brand new, and as we have been in the busi- 
parts areenamelled by the same process as was used origi- ness of building new machines and rebuilding used onesfor 
nally in enamelling the machine. In reassembling (you over thirty years and are now the largest’ concern of the 
understand, of course, that the machine has been entirely kind in the world, you will appreciate the fact that our 
dismantled, cleaned and inspected) every worn and defec- guarantee is w rth something. 


FREE EXAMINATION AMERICAN WRIVING WACHINE 00. 
345 Broadway, New York City 

Please ship me the Remington at $48.75, as adver- 

tised. Enclosed is deposit of $8.75 which you are to 

promptly refund if I return the machine to you, 














I 
A five days’ free examination is offered to any responsible party. If you don’t I 
want the machine, return it to us and we will pay the return transportation charges. I 
As a guaranty of good faith we ask a deposit of $8.75 which will be promptly re- 7 t 
turned to you if you send the machine back. If you keep the machine you pay us I carefully packed, within five days. Otherwise you 
$5.00 each month for eight months, the first payment falling due 30 days from date are to keep the $8.75 and I will pay you $5.00 each 
of delivery of machine. There is no red tape or publicity, simply an agreement l month until the full amount of $48.75 is paid. The 
between any reliable individual and ourselves that is mutually protective. title of the machine is to remain in you until fully 
These machines are sold as quickly as received from our factory." The market is I paid for. I understand you give the regular guar- 
never overstocked. If you want a machine, we advise ordering promptly. I antee for one year. 
Any Commercial Agency, Bank or large concern will tell you as to our reliability, | 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., Inc., 345 Broadway, New York City 
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BABSON 


South American 
Service 


Our Mr. Babson sails on January 20th 
for a comprehensive trip around South 
America, per S. S. Kroonland, in order 
to inaugurate a confidential service for 
United States manufacturers and mer- 
chants which will give the real facts con- 
cerning trade opportunities and credit 
conditions on this Southern Continent. 


Those contemplating such a trip and 
all who cannot personally spare the time, 
who have some special question which 
they ld like ed or special mis- 
sion which they would like performed, 
are urged to subscribe for this new ser- 
vice. For terms and other particulars 
address 





Dept. G-4-44-A of 
THE BABSON STATISTICAL ORGANIZATION 
Executive Block, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Largest Trade Organization of its Character 
in America. 

















Buy Farm Mortgages | 
In The World’s Greatest Granary © 


In the great south central states of Kansas, — 
Oklahoma, Arkansas and Texas, war has meant 
greatly increased prosperity. The farmers never 
stopped producing, and the land yielded bumper 
crops. As a result, this section of the United 
States is helping to feed the world, and Kansas 
City, the metropolis of the southwest, has come 
up to fifth place in bank clearings, although twen- 
tieth among the nation’s large cities in population. 


Selected First Farm Loans 


in this territory are the safest and most desirable 
of investments in keeping with satisfactory returns. 
The Maxwell Investment Company has been 
dealing in farm loans in this rich and producing 
portion of the United States for forty-four years. 
The company knows its territory, knows the farm- 
ers and offers only loans representing securities that 
have been thoroughly examined and passed upon 
by our salaried inspectors. Amounts loaned do not 
exceed 40% of the real value of the security. 


In the Maxwell Service, ¥°2 2. "''s*? 


of all care of in- 
vestigation or collections. Interest remitted prompt- 
ly and all material statements as well as titles guar- 
anteed by our examiners. 


List of loans sent free, also booklet, ‘‘Our History.” 


MAXWELL INVESTMENT CO. 
Established 1871 
Grand Ave. at Tenth Street, Kansas City, Mo. 
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For 36 years we have been paying our customers 
the highest returns consistent with conservative 
methods. First mortgage loans of $200 a up 
which we can recommend after the most thorough 
personal investigation, Please ask for Loan List No 
77. $25 Certificatesof Deposit also tor saving investors 

















FF pe cforres 
OR 
GZ 


ODD 
LOTS | 


You may buy any - 
number ‘of shares for = 
cash, one, five, seven- | 
teen, etc.; or you may — 
buy ten or more shares = 
on margin. On the 


PARTIAL PAYMENT PLAN 
a small first payment will permit you to buy one or 
more shares of any standard stocks such as Penn- 
sylvania R. R., U.S. Steel Pfd., etc. The balance 
is paid in easy monthly payments. 

WRITE FOR INTERESTING FREE BOOKLET 

B. 1. On “Odd Lots"’ 
B. 2. On “Partial Payments” 
42 Broadway 

Sheldon, Morgan & Co., new york City | 

1 Members New York Stock Exchange 

Members Chicago Buarit of Trade 
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INVESTMENTS ~AND ~- FINANCE 











GOLD DIRECT FROM CHINA—WHAT 
IT MEANS 


N January 12, the financial com- 
munity was taken somewhat by 
surprize when it learned that $3,000,000 in 
gold had been imported from China direct 
to a New York trust company, by way of 
San Francisco. This trust company is the 
second largest in the United States, and 
this was the first time in its history that it 
had imported gold from China. Bankers 
infer that this incident may mark the 
beginning of a movement for the establish- 
ment of ‘‘dollar exchange”? on a broad 
basis. Merchants in China who have. pur- 
chased American cotton and flour have 
usually heretofore paid in sterling by drafts 
on London, Paris, or Berlin. Since the 
beginning of the war, however, business 
concerns in China and Japan, owing to 
disturbances in the European money 
markets, have found it worth while to open 
credits with American banks. Even when 
American banks have had branches in Eu- 
rope they have transferred some of their 
accounts to the main offices in New York. 
In the present transaction the purchase 
of large quantities of merchandise in this 
country by Chinese merchants had created 
a debit balance in favor of the London 
branch of the trust company, in consequence 
of which the Chinese bankers concluded 
it could just as well make payment in 
gold to the New York office, sending the 
precious metal here instead of to London. 
An important fact leading to this step 
was the smaller cost of shipments of gold 
to this country as compared with Europe. 








The marine and war-risk insurance rates 
for gold are lower on cargoes destined to 
the United States than on those destined to 
England. 

For some time sterling exchange hag 
been well under the gold-importing point, 
On the day when this Chinese transaction 
was made known, demand bills closed at 
4.837%. In the previous week they had 
closed at 4.833, which was the lowest level 
reached in almost eight years. Ordinarily 
a demand rate considerably higher—that 
is, about 4.85—would be followed at onee 
by gold imports from Europe. Just how 
great may be the immediate increase jn 
the use of “dollar exchange” no one, of 
course, could indicate, but this transaction 
was believed to foreshadow a growth of some 
consequence. It is not anticipated that 
exchange on Europe will for some time be 
turned against the United States—that is, 
that the rate will go so high as to stop 
importations of gold. Europe might sell 
our securities in large amounts, which 
would bring about an unfavorable condi- 
tion of exchange, but the few weeks during 
which the Stock Exchange has been open 
thus far have indicated no likelihood of 
serious European liquidation. 


AN INCREASE IN SAVINGS-BANK 
DEPOSITS 


‘‘A striking increase’ has taken place, 
says the New York Evening Post, in de 
posits made since the holidays in the prin- 
cipal savings-banks of New York. One of 
the largest banks received on a single day 
$685,000 from 2,800 depositors. Another 


FUNDAMENTALS IN BUSINESS CONDITIONS. 


The line plotted above, taker from the New York Times Annalist, is a composite of five factors—Pis- 
iron production, unfilled orders of the Steel Corporation, bank clearings, building permits in a large 
but varying number of cities, and the number of commercial failures. 
change in each quarter of every year since 1907 from the corresponding quarter of the preceding yea! 
The editor points out that “basic business conditions have not suffered nearly so much of a reaction 
in the present year as they did after the panic which came in the fall of 190 


It shows the percentage 


not this year fall as low as it was in the last quarter of 1913.” 


7—indeed, the line did 
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in a single day received $100,000 from 4 J 
1,760 depositors, of whom 137 were new 
ones. These conditions, at a time when 
panklaccounts are liable to suffer because of eat oY 
E holiday expenditures, surprized banl offi- ‘a 

cers. The explanation they give is the 
disappearance among their depositors of 
feelings of alarm as to a possible stringency 
nce rates§ in the currency; in other words, there had 
estined tof been hoarding of money by persons who 
lestined to§ ordinarily would have made deposits. 
Fears of a stringency in currency having 
1 d, they returned in the new year to 
ioe al air old habits. One savings-bank officer 
ransaction§ said that during the year 1914 there had 
closed at § been from time to time heavy withdrawals, 
they had§ especially in the last days of July and the 
west level first of August, when war was declared and 
Ordinarily § the stock exchanges closed, these condi- 
rher—that} tions having led the banks to put into effect 
od at once} their sixty-day withdrawal notice. With- 
Just how} drawals of money extended beyond Sep- 
nerease in} tember. The money taken out is believed 
no one, of | to have been hoarded. This officer said 
Transaction | further: 
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rthof some} =p : . Detroit Springs identify them im- 
eople did not appreciate the fact that & : 4 £ y 

pated that } the hs currency of the Federal Reserve _ Tepresent some of the ; ; mediately. Each leaf has a depres- 

ne time be | system was limitless, and as they thought : users of Detroit Springs sion near the ends filled with a heavy, 

s—that is, | that, as in 1907, gold would go to a pre- : 
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is to stop} mium, they moved heaven and earth to g-lived lubricant that is spread between 











might sell } getit. With 1907 in mind they endeavored § Pleasure Cars | the leaves by the action of the spring. 
its, which | to secure as much currency as they could, : Sole eee his means a smooth, velvety action and 
ble condi | 24 to hold it until the situation clarified. 5 Hupmobile | a spring that never squeaks even after a 
ks dest “We have noticed particularly the re- @ KisselKar good rain-soaking 
beeal ale tun of gold and gold bills, which S fe a . Be pomeeseteiek ¢ ‘ 
: since December 1 have accumulated in National 3 a e 
celihood of } jarge quantities. During the first nine t Oakland % Detroit Springs 
days of January gold has come to us in a ; ae 5 
perfect stream.” @ Detroit Electric || are built for the particular model of car 
S-BANK Trucks -, upon which they are to be used. 











CURRENT EVENTS 


4 So carefully and accurately are they de- 














ken place, c. signed for capacity, resilience, hardness 
ost, in de- - and strength and so perfectly are the 
. the - EUROPEAN WAR specifications carried out that they can be 
"tinge yg ae absolutely depended on. They are 
. A January 6.—Along the line of Sochaczew- = ete Guaranteed for 
= Bolimow the fighting is developing into te 

Per siege warfare. The Germans are en- is ie : Two Years 
, | Cent trenching with steel shields and sap- epee — Th Sil abi : ‘ p 
= wt ping the enemy’s position. a € gh gee! phar Detroit Springs is 
tts January 7.—Germany reports unfavorable eee mee a car of comfort and it is a logical in- 
Bt E weather as obstructing the Eastern * ference that every part is just as carefully designed for 
_| la campaign, but claims progress west of /=* quality and efficiency. Look for Detroit Springs. 
all we temanlgad P wa ped acpi o | Write for the free book, “From the Ore 
_| | 39 fighting along the Pilica is confined to to the Motor Car,” an interesting story 

artillery-fire. owt of the manufacture of springs. 
January 11.—Reports of Russian advances te Detroit Steel Products Co. 





in East Prussia indicate that the Ma- 
suri Lakes are freezing over, and that 
the Germans holding the narrow strips 
of land are unable to maintain the same 
front over the broader expanse of the 
frozen lakes. 


January 12.—Russian advances to the 
southwest of Mlawa are announced. 


2240 East Grand Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 
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Tm |“Don’t-Snore”’ 
not satisfactory, return it. Daus Im- Patented in U, S., Canada and Great Britain. 


proved Tip Top Duplicator with ry 
‘“Dausco’’ Oiled Parchment Back nega- | Stops Snoring and mouth breathing—Money Refunded 
tive roll is the result of 27 years’ ex- ititDon’t. Keepsthe Nostrils open for 
perience, and is used and endorsed normal breathing. Made of Rolled 
gD eer vagy pert ees Gold. Socomfortablethat the wearer 
individuals. 100 copies from pen- is unconscious of its Sent 
itt d 50 ies f 1 presence. en 
written an copies from type- under plain cover, post paid, $2.00. 


written original. Clear, clean, 
perfect. Complete Duplica- Booklet of particulars on request. 


IN THE WEST 


January 6.—The French report progress in 
Alsace to within 214 miles of Altkirch. 
The Germans claim gains in the Forest 








of j 7 ; tor, cap size, price $7.50 less discount $3 1-8 per cent, net THOS. B. MORTON ie 2 ra 
ory anand ag hog ergy fighting bi FELIX P. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO., Dans Bldg., 111 John St., N. ¥. . tarks Building, oo. Louisville: Ky. 








January 7.—The French report the cap- 
ture of a redoubt north of Soissons, in- 
volving the taking of two successive 
lines of trenches and an advance up to 


PROTECT YOUR HEAD 


with hair just like your own. Nature demands this 
covering—want of it causes colds, neuralgia, catarrh, 

















the third. etc. Why look or feel older when the world demands 
January 9.—Berli ie younger men? 
. td pa Berlin reports that the yp Let us make you one of our Special Undetectable Wigs or 
e factors—pig — e Cnce more in possession 0 Toupees (Top Piece) on approval. If it doesn’t match and fit 
nits in a large Steinbach. Geneva reports that Stein- perfectly—if it isn’t satisfactory in every way—we will 
percentage bach has been taken and retaken six promptly refund your money. Prices $15 to $35. 
receding yea: times so far, accounting for conflicti Send for illustrated Wig Book and Measurement Blank. 





h of a reaction reports, Paris reports gains made an Paris Fashion Co., Dept. 591, 209 S. State St., Chicago, Il. 


Largest Mail Order Hair Merchants in the World 
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You Would 


Live in Denver 


If You Knew the Beauty of 
Climate and City All 
the Year Round 


Hundreds of thousands of well-to-do 
people are looking for the ideal year-’ round 
climate. Read the following facts and judge 
if you won’t find it at Denver: 

Sunshine 320 days each year. No ex- 
tremes of heat or cold. Absence of floods, 
cyclones, earthquakes, malaria. Altitude, 
one mile, putting new life into nine people 
out of ten. 

Opportunities for enjoying these 320 sun- 
shiny days include four golf courses, two 
public parks and a boulevard and mountain 
park system unequaled by any city. 5,000 
miles of state highway, 20,000 miles im- 
proved country roads through foothills, 
mountain parks and magnificent mountain 
scenery. Fine hunting and camping. Hun- 
dreds of good trout streams near Denver. 


Business Opportunities Abound 


Nearby irrigated lands can be secured for 
from $75 to $150 peracre. Unirrigated land, 
$10 to $20 an acre. Crop yields enormous— 
due to those 320 sunny days and irrigation. 

Live stock very profitable—can be raised 
and fattened on native grasses. Climate pre- 
vents tubercular diseases and cholera. Money 
in dairying and poultry. Factories, farmers 
and stock raisers needed to supply waste 
territory. 

Safe 6 per cent real estate loans offer sound 
investment. Population in 1910, 213,381— 
much larger now. 

Use the coupon for complete information, 
marking witht an [X] the subject in which 
you are interested, or drop a postal. 

Return This Coupon Today 




















Chamber of C ce, Denver, Colo. -- 

# Please send me complete information on the sub- § 

8 ject which I have checked with an [X]: * 

{ ] Books on Climate, etc. H 

{ ] Colorado Road Map and Touring Hy 

Directions. . 

{ ] Special information about.............. - 
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FARM FARM MORTGAGES LCITY 


Netting the investor 6%, free of all expenses; 


titles guaranteed. For sale by 


THE BANKING CORPORATION OF MONTANA 


Paid in Capital, $500,000.00 
Post Office Box ‘‘B”’ 


Illustrated Book.et and State Map free for the asking 


Helena, Montana 





Your Savings Will 





Buy Good Securities 


Our Partial Payment Method enables 
you to purchase high-grade, dividend- 
paying Stocks and Bonds by making a 
small initial deposit and proportionate 
monthly payments. 

Dividends and interest will be credited to 
your account from time of first payment. 
Our booklet “‘ D,”’ describing the plan, will 

mailed to you upon request 
HARRIS, WINTHROP & CO. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
15 WALL STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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territory organized about Perthes, which 
the Germans flatly contradict. 


12.—Amsterdam reports all pas- 
senger traffic stopt on German railroads 
until January 18, to allow freedom for 
the movement of troops and ‘supplies. 
Reenforcements at Soissons, the nearest 
approach of the hostile line to Paris, 
enable the Germans to withstand the 
French advance of the last few days. 
Wind and rain hold the field in the Ar- 
gonne, while fighting in the Vosges is 
embarrassed by fogs and heavy snow- 
falls. From the Argonne to the Moselle 
River artillery exchanges persist. 


GENERAL WAR NEWS 


7.—The German Military Gov- 
ernment in Belgium declares absolutely 
false the report that Cardinal Mercier is 
under arrest at Malines. 


Russia reports the fragments of the 10th 


Ottoman Army Corps shattered at Sari 
Kamysh reforming, and supported by 
an offensive movement near Karaour- 
gan. The 9th Ottomans are re ported 
as completely wiped out at Sari Ka- 
mysh. The Ist Ottomans at Ardahan 
suffered severely and were completely 
dispersed. 

8.—Milan declares that an Aus- 
trian protest against the Italian oceupa- 
tion of Avlona, Albania, has been sent 
to the Italian Foreign Minister. 


January 12.—A flying detachment of the 


Turkish Army is re »ported in possession 
of Tabriz, Persia, in an advance upon 
the Russo-Persian frontier. 


Count von Berchtold resigns 
as ; Peretti Foreign Minister, and is 
succeeded by Baron Stephen Burian 
von Rajecz, a Hungarian Cabinet Min- 
ister and a Balkan authority. 


GENERAL FOREIGN 


January 8.—Heavy fighting is reported be- 


tween Carranzistas and Villa troops at 
Saltillo. 


A dispatch from Bucharest announces 


that .Roumania is mobilizing 750,000 
men, with the prospect of war immi- 
nent. 


January 10.—Villa forces capture Saltillo 


after a three-day battle. 

Monterey falls into the hands 
of advancing Villa forces, the Carranza 
garrison retiring to Matamoras. 





13.—Italy, in the region from 
Naples north to Ferrara, is stricken by 
an earthquake of an intensity not ex- 
perienced within the last hundred years, 
which destroys the town Avezzano, in 
Abruzzi, northeast of Rome, and levels 
many neighboring villages, with great 
life and property losses. 


DOMESTIC 


7.—The Canadian Government, 
acting informally through British Am- 
bassador Sir Cecil Spring-Rice, accepts 
responsibility for the shooting of the two 
American duck- hunters in the Niagara 
river. The action is taken before any 
formal representation is made by this 
country. 

The Arizona Anti-Alien Employment Law 
is held to be unconstitutional by a 
special court of three Federal judges, 
held in San Francisco. 

Washington receives a preliminary note 
in reply to our protest against British 
interference in our commerce that is 
conciliatory in tone but maintains right 
of search. The President reserves 
decision biding the arrival of a more 
detailed reply. 

8.—Canada officially 

regret and offers indemnity 


expresses 
for the 


23, 1915 









You’ve Dreamed of 








A Spot Like Thing 


Skies of arching indigo—a snow-white beach, 


swept bya sapphire sea. A place where Winter 
is one long June; the climate surpassing that of 
Egypt or the Riviera. 

Sports? Jove, yes! Surf Bathing, Tennis, Golf, 
Pony Racing, Fishing— all Winter long in 


PNassau-Bahamasg 


A tourist resort? Decidedly not! Just a little 
tropic colony, with a great big welcome for 
Winter visitors. ‘Three days from New York 
—fifteen hours from Miami, Fla. For steamship 
and railroad rates see Ray mond & Whitcomb 
Co., Thos. Cook & Son, or Ask Mr. Foster 
—Local Agents. . 


If you want to make plans for a 
Winter you’ll never forget, write 


Bahamas Government Agent 
Suite 116, 303 Fifth Avenue, New York 


(F> Save On Tires 


— to $200 Yearly 


Don’t throw away your half worn tires— 
they're good for another season. For over 





three years European motorists have been 
getting from 10,(00 to 15,000 miles out of 
their tires by “‘half-soling’’ them with Steel 
Studded Treads. 

In eight months over 20,000 American mo- 
torists have followed their example and are 
saving $50. to $200. a year in tire expense. 

ith 
We Ship On Approval y's 
deposit, prepay express and let you be the 
judge. 

Durable Treads double the life of your 
tires and aresold under a signed guaran- 
tee for 5000 miles without puncture, 
Applied in your own garage in 30 minutes, 
Special Discount oes s.si.cry on te 

new territory on 
shipment direct from factory, A 
will get full information and sample within 
aweek. State size of tires. Don’t wait—write today. 

THE COLORADO TIRE & LEATHER CO. 
81B Goetz Bldg.,W.Austin Ave.,Chicago 81B Gates Bldg.,Denver,fele. 














—she is not delicate, 
—not short-lived, 


as some people suppose. Judge 
the Jersey by the facts. In 1913 
there were among 


The Jersey 


— aaenr inte for the yeas 
cows ich averaged 1 
po 7 months of age. te 
average production of milk was 
8617 pounds. Average butter 

fat, 387 pounds. 


Longevity, Constitution and Economic 
Production are Jersey characteristics. 
She is everywhere proving suitable to the 

erican climate and farming conditions. 


The American Jersey Cattle Club 


324 W. 23d St., New York City 
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shooting of the two Americans, Smith 
and Dorsch, by Canadian militiamen. 
Washington is advised by Great Britain 
that any ships, particularly the former 
Hamburg-American Dacia, transferred 
from the German to the American flag, 
which ply to German ports, will be stopt 
and will be considered subject to seizure. 


The first unit of a $3,000,000 art institute 


is opened in Minneapolis. 
January 9.—At a _ conference 


Gen. Hugh L. Scott and Villa, at Juarez, 
Villa agrees to the evacuation and neu- 
tralization of Naco and Sonora, Generals 
Maytorena and Hill withdrawin 
out hindrance to Nogales an 


Prieta, respectively. 


H. Finley, 


against the New York City 


Edueation, and the seventeen teacher- 
mothers involved, who have suffered sus- 
pension, are ordered reinstated with pay. 


Ten thousand men resume work in Wheel- 


ing, W. Va., mills. 


Twenty-seven British Government 
arrive at Bethlehem Steel 
Works, Pennsylvania, to remain a year 
and a half on contracts for their Gov- 


spectors 


ernment. 


January 12.—The House of_Representa- 
tives, by a vote of 204 to 174, rejects the 
constitutional amendment for national 


equal suffrage. 


Secretary Daniels awards contracts for 
eight submarines, three to be built on 
the Pacific coast and five. on the |i 


Atlantic. 


Eighty men plead guilty to charges of 
conspiracy to corrupt the last election 


at Terre Haute, Indiana. 


It is understood 
that American border rights are to be 
punctiliously observed in the future. 

January 11.—By the decision of Dr. John 

New York State Commis- 

sioner of Education, teacher-mothers 

who have been contending their right 
to leaves of absence for the periods of 
the birth of their children win their case 
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Send for FREE Book 


OSTERMOOR & CO., 





Help the South! 
Buy an Ostermoor 


The Ostermoor Mattress is made of cotton but is no more like 
original cotton than cloth is like original wool. 
Ostermoor” is better than 


Buy a Bale of Cotton 


for you will help the South and at the same time provide yourself 
with a mattress which will give you sleep-comfort for a lifetime. 


Ostermoor mattresses are dust-, moth- and vermin-proof, and are 
guaranteed never to mat, pack nor get hard and lumpy. 


of 144 pages, with samples of ticking. Ora 
handsome, full-size Ostermoor mattress, 4 ft. 
6 in. wide and 6 ft. 3 in. long, elegantly finished, will be sent you, express 
prepaid, same day we get your check or money order (see price list). 
money will be returned without question if youare dissatisfied at the end of 
30days. Mattresses packed in leatherette paper and burlap,fully protected. 


119 Elizabeth Street, New York 
Canadian Agency: Alaska Feather & Down Co., Ltd., Montreal 


Buy an 


"iS. 


** Built— 
Not 
Stuffed’’ 





A.C.A 
Satin Finish Tickin: . 45 lbs 
Mercerized Art Twills, 45 lbs 
Special Hotel Style, 50 lbs 
Extra Thick French E dge, 60 lb 





Mattresses Full Double Bed Size 


i cs. oe och bs 0.2 one - 00 
16.50 








Express prepaid. Mattresses in two parte 50c extra. 
Smaller sizes cost $1 less each size. 
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blistering — wit 
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Automobile 


Bodies Refinished, Tops and 
Upholstery Redressed 


against dust and 
dirt with vo rain spotting, sun 


Only Practical Dirt, Rain and Weather- 
Proof Insurance for 
Restores original high lustre and — 


Ere < 
eee Ty 
1-2 Ib. 


1514 Michigan Bivd., 












| 






to cold automobiles 
ly ever: 


and kee 

830 aye. 
$1.00 for 
+ Money 
FREY MFG. CO., | 
Chicago f | 








HEA THE 


and Blood V A Their Care 
and Cure, and the General Man- 

ement of the paw By I. H. 
Hirschfeld, M M. 


Get This 3 New Book. 
It shows you How To 
happy, and avoid the discomforts and 
dangers of breakdown—How To recon- 
struct a mismanaged or “‘run-down’’ body. 
Plain, practical guidance along the lines 
of simple, nataenl 
unquestioned authority. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COM PANY 
Dept. 313, 354 Fourth Avenue, New York. 













sound and 


living, by a physician of 
$1.39 postpaid. 











Travel and Resort Directory 





Travel and cer Directory 








The Best Regular Ser- 
vices to Egypt, India, 
China, Philippines, 
Japan, ia, New 
Zealand. Round World 
Trips and Winter _— 
in India. Peni: 

Oriental S. N.Co. Fall 
information from 

CUNARD LINE, 21-24 State St., N.Y. 








If You’re Going Away 


whether in the U.S. or abroad, on busi- 
ness or for pleasure, you'll want the best 
service obtainable; you'll want to know 
the most economical route, and 
4 the most interesting points to 
visit. Write us for our recom- 
mendations, which we offer you 
without any charge whatever. 


=SOPHAM TOURS 805 S.Rebecea St. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 













Classified 





Columns 








PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 








PATENTS THAT PROTECT AND PAY. 

Advice and books free. Highest references. 

Best results. Promptness assured. Send 
ch or model for free search. 

Watson E.CoLeman, Washington, D. C. 








IDEAS WANTED.— Manufacturers are 
writing for patents procured through me. 3 
books with list 200 inventions wanted sent free. 
vice Free. I get patent or no fee. R. B. 
Owen, 45 Owen Bidg., Washington, D. C. 





TYPEWRITER BARGAINS 





LARGEST STOCK OF TY PEWRITERS 
in America. All makes. Underwoods, L. C 
iths, Remingtons, etc. } to ¢ Mirs. prices 
(many less). Rented anywhere.applying rent 
mMprice. First class rebuilt machines—rent 
et and judge on these most liberal terms. 
hte ior Catalog 125. Typewriter Emporium 
(Estab. 1892), 34-36 W. Lake St., Chicago. 








MISCELLANEOUS 
es 





exter wanted for Southern High Schools 
Colleges. Oldest and largest Agency 
Stvice South. Special College Service. Three 
igri, one enrollment. Guaranteed ser- 
Enroll now. Sheridan’s Teachers’ 
fesicies,“G Greenwood, S.C. Other Offices: 
Atlanta, Ga.; Charlotte, N.C. 








REAL ESTATE—FARMS _ 


ROOSEVELT DAM makes irrigated gar- 
den of SALT RIVER VALLEY, ARI- 
ZONA. Melons and berries ripen early and 
bring high prices. Land reasonable, easy 
terms. Alfalfa, pigs, chickens and cows pay 
well and are the stand-bys and living insur- 
ance on the well balanced farms, Ten or 
twenty acres enough here. Ask for Salt 
River Valley folder. C. L. SEAGRAVES, 
General Colonization Agent, AT&SF Ry., 
1813 Railway Exchange, Chicago. 


Investigate the PINE HILL BELT of 
-NORTH CAROLINA. The sandy loam 
soils, easily cultivated. capable of wonderful 
crop progression, yield abundant harvests. 
The famous peach-dewberry-grape section, 
noted for its wonderful climate. Let us point 
out the many advantages and opportunities 
in this attractive section. Lllustrated book 
mailed free. Ask J. A. Pripg, General In- 
dustrial Agent, Seaboard Air Line Railway, 
Suite 361, Norfolk, Va. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

I HAVEA TRACT OF LAND in Pecan 
Belt of Georgia, that I want to set out in 
Pecan trees, and need financial assistance to 
develop same. Will put land into develop- 
ment company against equal amount of 
money, or will give security and part of the 
profits to reliable party who will finance same. 
This proposition will bear the very strictest 


investigation. 
Dr. G. C. McKENZIE, 




















CALIFORNIA 


AND THE EXPOSITIONS 


Don’t decide on your California Tour 
before getting our illustrated program 
of arrangements for individual and 
party travel. Postal brings full infor- 
mation, estimate for any tour, with or 
without hotels, etc, Travel service 
absolutely the best. Official Passen- 
ger Agents for the Exposition. 


THOS. COOK & SON 
245 Broadway, New York 
Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Montreal, 
oronto. 

















Ashburn, Georgia. 


Feb. 27 and 


JAPAN mar. 27. 


SOUTH AMERICA Feb. s. 


Tours of Luxury, Small tag 
RAYMOND & WHITCO 


BCcO. 
Boston New York Putiedcionta 





BUREAU OF 


ae ey eae 


Tours to the Expositions and the Ori- 
ent inthe Spring, Summer, Autumn. 


19 JAPAN] Place Boston, Mass. 





——TOURIST BOOK FREE— 


Write I. M. Howell, Secretary of State, 
Dept. R, Olympia, Wn., for “‘ Beauties 
of the State of Washington,”’ illus- 
trating in color the many scenic splen- 
dors — snow-capped mountains, for- 
ests, national parks, cities, scenic, 
highways, inland seas, lakes and 
mighty rivers— which lure the tour- 
ist to the wonderful 











TATE OF WASHINGTON mad 











“sa reo 
AND 
UP 
HAVANA $30 
Interesting of restful because of the 
Sgacimation arms of tropical life and 
climate. 5 See pe hotels. 


Sailings Thursdays and Saturdays. 


NASSAU $35 “? 


In the Bahamas, offers ney, mg 

tions as a Winter Resort; 

mate, charming social life; _~ 

boating, tennis, polo, golf, motoring. 
Weekly service from New York and 

direct connections with Havana. 
Steamers Built in America and 
Sailing under the American Flag 
All fares include meals and 





Separate or combined tours of 10 and 23 
days, $70.00 and up, using steamer as hotel 
Write for booklet 
NEW YORK and CUBA MAIL §. S. CO. 
(Ward Line) 

GENERAL OFFICES, PIER 14, E. R., N.Y. 


Or any authorized ticket 
office or tourist bureau 

















IT’S SOUTH AMERICA NOW 


Most beautiful cities in the world. Climate, Scen- 
ery, Hotels, Social Life. Tours to 
Brazil, Argentina and all South 
m American Points via Panama Canal. 
Also to Hawaii andJapan. Sea trip 
to Panama Pacific and San Diego Ex- 
positions, Write for booklet “0”. 


=JOPHAM TOURS #yi5;tehseess 
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TY COBB biver says: 
Player, says: 
“‘Tuxedo is a good, pure, mild tobacco and 
makes a wonderfully pleasant pipe-smoke.”’ 


S 


The World’s Greatest Ball Player 
Smokes the World’s Best Tobacco 


There isn’t a cross-roads village in the entire 
country that doesn’t know and respect the name 
of Ty Cobb. This man has aroused the admira- 
tion of an entire sport-loving nation by his won- 
derful mental and physical alertness in the cleverest outdoor game man has yet 
devised. “Ty Cobb has the two qualities most highly prized by Americans— 
Brains and Speed. He leads his league in batting; he is the champion base- 
runner; and all the time his wits and muscles work in perfect co-ordination. 


The Perfect Tobacco for Pipe and Cigarette 


Ty Cobb’s approval of Tuxedo is added to that of thousands of other promi- 
nent Americans who testify that here is a wholesome, beneficial, pleasing tobacco. 


Tuxedo has made thousands of men happy, 
SAMPLE : _—— Illustrations are temperate and comfortable converts to the 


— 3 le ——— pipe, because it has made pipe-smoking not 


Pico aie 6 PATTERSON'S real packages. Only possible but pleasant to them. 
st for post- 
pean ts we'll y) Th — k f ae i h 
mall you poapeid TOBACCO a ere isnt a speck of imitation, scorch, 
a souvenir tin 4 
TUXEDO 


; fe sting or bite in a pound of Tuxedo. All that 
tobacco to v 7 X Fee Ae 
point in U.S.A. + is removed by the famous original “Tuxedo 
TUXEDO x4 Process”—a process that has had imitations 
DEPARTMENT 


an Filth Ave galore—but the original “Tuxedo Process” 
New Yor'! : 
5 PECIALLY paePanicg is still the best. 
' OR Pipe g CIGAR 
You Can Buy Tuxedo Everywhere 


Convenient, glassine- smnnend, 5c Famous green tin, with gold 10c 
moisture-proof pouch . . lettering, curved to fit pocket 


In Tin Humidors, 40c and 80c. In Glass Humidors, 50c and 90c. 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 











